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1898-1959 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm, nationally known pioneer 
jurist in Allegheny County Juvenile Court, died at his 
Mt. Lebanon home yesterday (Saturday, September 7, 
1959) of a heart attack. He was 61. 

The jurist, who never wore a judicial robe, has per- 
sonally listened to the problems of more than 350,000 
youngsters in nearly 26 years on the bench. 

His domain was the $350,000 red-bricked school- 
- building in Forbes Ave., Oakland. It houses a 

letention home, a court, gymnasium and medical facili- 
ties. 

Juvenile Court was created by the State General 
Assembly in 1933 and Judge Schramm was appointed 
the judge. He was serving his third term, which would 
have ended in 1963. 

Judge Schramm presided yesterday morning at the 
final session of the week-long Mason Juvenile Court 
Institute, which he founded five years ago. He was 
the Institute director for the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania. 

Shortly before 2:30 p.m. he started home and be- 
came ill in his car. He put the car away, then called to 
his wife, Louise. 

He died in bed at his home at 37 Mt. Lebanon Blvd. 
about 3:30 p.m. before arrival of a physician. His wife 
was with him. 

Judge Schramm built the Oakland institution into a 
model one — a pattern for determining the fate of teen- 
agers in many other states. 

Only last Wednesday it was announced that the 
Mason Institute was now recognized by the State De- 
partment and that in 1960 an international conference 
of Juvenile Court workers would be held in Pittsburgh 
with Judge Schramm presiding. 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association gave him its Dis- 
tinguished Service Award in 1958. 
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Judge Schramm served as president of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges from 1951 to 
go and president of the National Council from 1949 
to 1951. 

Many times Judge Schramm blamed parents for 
juvenile trouble, especially for traffic violations. He 
had asked the General Assembly for laws to turn all 
violations involving automobiles driven by persons 
under 18 over to Juvenile Court. 

Judge Schramm abandoned the theory of strict 
legalism with teenage offenders. He attacked the 
problem of each child as an individual. 

He took the position that as a physician must diag- 
nose an illness, the judge should search behind the act 
of the child and find out what was wrong. 

Eighty per cent of the juveniles he so “treated” 
never came back — the first offense became the last. 

Judge Schramm worked untiringly in trying to probe 
all problems of juveniles. He was childless, but he 
worked night and day to help unfortunate children. 

Sometimes his approach was different. But gen- 
erally he began a personal interview with a handshake. 
A child likes that, he reasoned. 

One child, he often recalled, said to him: 

“| thought no one would shake hands with me.” 

He always wore a business suit, so one child won- 
dered: 

“Are you really a judge? | thought all | would see 
was an old sourpuss.” 

Another time a boy leaned over to Judge Schramm 
and said: 

“Let's talk man to man.” 

The jurist said the boy wanted help and this was 
his approach, but it wasn’t a flippant one. 

Another boy called in for juvenile burglary told 
Judge Schramm: 

“I got to thinking and decided there was no future 
in it.” 
Subsequently the judge in telling this concluded: 
“You were right, son. There’s no future in it.” 

It was Judge Schramm’s belief that Juvenile Court 
was, in a sense, acting as parents in behalf of the com- 
munity. 

His opinion was that he and the child should work 
together. He once said: 

“We are on the same team — the community’s team. 
We must be sincere. We must mean what we say.” 

His interviews were not wishy-washy and there was 
no crying on shoulders. If a boy didn’t obey what the 
jury called “the rules of the game,” he had to pay the 
consequences. 

In his court he would hear the stories of parents, 
police, attorneys, probation officers. Then would come 
adjournment to a small, bare room. 

There was a small table and two identical chairs. 
The child and judge were, in this respect, in an equal 
seat. They talked and children found him fair. He 
said he got more out of children when the parents 
weren't along. 

Judge Schramm worked closely with civic groups 
and social agencies. He was backed for re-election 
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twice by citizen committees. He won his third term 
election with double the number of votes recorded in 
his second term. 

He had authored many books on juvenile prob- 
lems and made a score of public speeches. In one of 
them — at the Ohio Welfare Conference on Juvenile 
Delinquency in 1943, he declared: 

“Juvenile delinquency is largely a problem of how 
much the community cares about its children.” 

In 1957 President Eisenhower named Judge 
Schramm to an Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness. 

Last Thursday night the Mason Juvenile Court In- 
stitute, at a banquet in the Masonic Temple, gave him 
a “distinguished judge” award. 

He was given the meritorious service award of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges at its con- 
ference at Salt Lake City this past June. 

Judge Schramm was born on the South Side. His 
grandfather, the Rev. Gustav Lorch, was pastor of his- 
toric “Rooster” Church — the German United Evangelical 
Church of Birmingham — which stood on the South Side 
for more than 103 years. 

Later his father, the Rev. Alfred Schramm, was the 
Church’s pastor. 


— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, September 6, 1959 


The funeral Tuesday afternoon was a large one. 
Once the body could be viewed, there was a parade 
of prominent Pittsburgh persons and Pennsylvania dig- 
nitaries. Governor Lawrence was there and the At- 
torney General. Judge Hunt returned for the funeral 
as did Judge Noyes, Judge Reid, Judge Criswell and 
Judge Harbert. In fact Judges Criswell and Harbert had 
not left Pittsburgh for their homes when the death took 
place. Judge Himes was present and many many wires 
were received, one from J. Edgar Hoover. Colonel 
Miller of the Salvation Army, now stationed at Boston, 
returned to give the eulogy and Judge Schramm’s pas- 
tor, the Reverend Lindenbooth, was in charge of the 
service. Burial was at the foot of the graves of his 
father and mother in Zimmerman Cemetery, Carrick, 
Pennsylvania. 


CLOSE RANKS! 


A quiet lad to whom | was privileged to be a sort 
of father, worked up through the ranks to be second in 
command of a company in World War II. 

On a certain day in Southern France his Company 
was ordered to hold a small but important sector of the 
front line. The element on the left flank either gave 
way or withdrew through mistake. 

My lad’s little fighting group went back to face 
the attack from this new angle. They faced two 
fronts fighting bitterly, many of them falling dead or 
wounded. 

Among the killed was the Captain. My lad thus 
came into command. His men, looking on the dead 
face of the Captain they had loved and trusted, started 
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to panic. My lad had the body of the Captain moved 
out of sight and talked to the men reminding them that 
they were to close up and hold their position at all costs 
until relieved. They rallied and held fast with their 
comrades falling all around them. . 

A machine gun bullet seared through the left leg 
of my lad. He went down. 

Just then the order to withdraw to a new position 
where a new line, a firm one, had formed. 

The remnant of the Company gathered around their 
new Captain and improvised a litter to carry him back 
with them. 

He knew many of them would be captured or killed 
if they did this. So he ordered them to leave him and 
save themselves. When they showed signs of taking 
him anyway he looked at them, level eyed, drew his 
pistol and said: “This is an order.” 

He came through weary months in prison, was 
listed “missing in action” and was given the Silver 
Star — posthumously at the time. 


OUR STRICKEN CAPTAIN 


Today we move the body of our dead Captain out 
of sight. May God give us the grace to hold the line 
for him! 

When Gustav L. Schramm fell dying into the arms 
of his wife Saturday afternoon, he died just as def- 
initely facing the enemy and leading his little Company 
against overwhelming odds on a critical battlefield as 
did the Captain whose place my lad took. He worked 
beyond his strength until his great heart broke. 

| am not going to relate the high honors and dis- 
tinctions that came to our gallant Captain. They were 
many and of the highest. 

| would make you see, if | could, the smiling win- 
some face of him as we gathered at our last luncheon 
meeting Saturday, to plan how to best carry on the 
fight and prayerfully besought the guidance of our 
Heavenly Leader. 

| would have you hear that courteous eloquent voice 
of his at the luncheon table as we counselled together. 

| would have you see behind him, through the 25 
years of service as a Judge, the faces of several hun- 
dreds of thousands of children who looked to him—and 
not in vain, for hope and succor and whom he loved 
and for whom he skillfully fended. 

| would like to make you see the 226 judges, who 
doing the 10 Pennsylvania Mason Institutes, sat at his 
feet and gathered a new vision and a deepened devo- 
tion from being with him. 

Yes, beloved Captain Gus (he liked us to call him 
‘Gus’ even if it was hard to do) | think | can hear you 
telling us to “close ranks” and carry on. 

We'll do our floundering best without you. Even 
though we are pulling your body out of sight, we know 
that your great soul marches on and with heavy hearts 
and faltering feet we'll strive to follow through! 
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MAKING MEDICINE 


The Twenty Second Annual Convention of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, Salt Lake 
City, June 16-23, goes down in history as noteworthy 
for its unexpected large attendance and the warmth, 
hospitality and efficiency of the people of Salt Lake 
City and environs, led by Judge Rulon W. Clark, ably 
assisted by Judge Monroe J. Paxman of nearby 
Provo, and aided by numerous other local citizens 
and organizations. 

Still another notable and gratifying development 
was the attendance from the Western States of our 
Nation — for instance Idaho supplying not only a 
large delegation of judges, but also contributing its 
Governor as one of the featured speakers of the Con- 
vention. Representatives from the rest of the Rocky 
Mountain states, as well as California, were much in 
evidence and I think part of this can be attributed 
to the work of the Rocky Mountain Institute on Juve- 
nile Courts, promoted in main by that same pair of 


_ stalwarts, Rulon W. Clark and Monroe J. Paxman. 


“Good Fellows Get Together” 


A most gracious gesture of goodwill and good 
fellowship was the breakfast tendered by the Grand 
Lodge of Utah to the Judges present who had grad- 
uated from the Pennsylvania Mason Institute. Pres- 
ent were 48 of the 190 Judges throughout the Nation 
who had become Fellows of the Institute. These 
were presented by Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the 
Pittsburgh Juvenile Court. This Court, by the way, 
is the clinical body around which the five-day Insti- 
tute is organized. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Impressions of the 22nd Annual 
Conference of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges 


Domestic Relations Court 
Marion County, Oregon 


(A Condensation) 


“We may well have to conclude that grandfather was right after all and 
that there is no substitute for the woodshed and the willow switch in the build- 
ing of an industrious, civilized and disciplined human character.” 


So announced Idaho’s Governor 
Robert E. Smylie at the 22nd Annual 
Conference of National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as it opened Tuesday, June 16, 
1959. 


Woodshed Not the Whole Answer 


He also said that: “There is no easy 
answer that will solve America’s prob- 
lems in juvenile delinquency any more 
than there is any easy answer to our 
problems in making adults behave in 
a manner that is acceptable and toler- 
able to society.” 

Speaking of the responsibility of 
home, schools, officials and agencies 
to curb delinquency, Governor Smylie 
said: “A committee of our juve- 
nile judges is now working on a pilot 
plan which can be presented to state 
forestry officials which may provide 
additional productive outdoor work 
for young men.” 

He urged that high school programs 
be geared to offer both academic and 
vocational opportunities to these 
youngsters since they need the best 
equipment available to meet individual 
problems. 

Governor Smylie also stated that it 
is necessary to reinforce the home as 
a major agency for the training of 
young people. 


Community Behavior Department, 
or Clinic? 

Another distinguished speaker, Dr. 
Edward M. Stainbrook, director of the 
Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, ad- 
dressed the conference later in the 
week. 


He recommended that cities form a 
so-called department of social be- 
havior in much the same fashion as 
they would form a water department 
or parks department. 


Such a department would be staffed 
by two or three experts who would 
continually scrutinize the city for any 
areas of social tension. When such 
areas were detected the experts would 
be in a position to offer a sound 
Counse] to the city administration. 

Dr. Stainbrook said delinquency is 
learned just as good behavior is 
learned and that delinquency can rep- 
resent an unsuccessful attempt by a 
youngster to effect some kind of social 
participation. He said that too many 
people tend to assign causes of delin- 
quency to one factor—either the child, 
society or the family. What should be 
understood is that quite often the con- 
ditions of delinquency rest with all 
three of these factors. 

He pointed out that every child who 
is termed a delinquent for the first 
time is entitled to a full hearing so 
that background and social history 
may be fully ascertained. Too fre- 
quently these assessments of the 
youngster and resultant court pre- 
scriptions are superficial. 

Dr. Stainbrook, in conclusion, de- 
clared that contemporary business 
morality leaves much to be desired. 
Those involved in business have a 
responsibility to see that conduct of 
their affairs is on such a level as to 
be a positive influence on the rest of 
the community. 
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TV and Delinquency 


Of special interest was the address 
of Dr. George D. Crothers, director of 
Public Service, CBS, New York City. 
He discussed the relationship of tele- 
vision to juvenile delinquency and 
other social problems, defining its 
responsibility and possible results. 

Dr. Crothers said that, compared 
with other mediums of communica- 
tion, television taboos are stricter and 
its standards probably higher than the 
thought and behavior manifested in 
the average community. 

He emphasized that television pre- 
sents moral standards so clearly that 
it must be considered a plus factor 
in the moral and ethical training of 
youngsters. The appeal to children 
results from the sureness and sim- 
plicity of television messages. Dr. 
Crothers pointed out that children 
need mental stability and also need 
teaching in morality and ethics, and 
above all they need a place where they 
can go to feel secure, to win approval 
and protection from our complex way 
of life. He pointed out that television 
by its very nature is lir.ited in its 
ability to provide these most im- 
portant things, except in a very small 
way. 


Dr. McCarthy's Talk 


A most challenging address was de- 
livered by Dr. Shane McCarthy, execu- 
tive director of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness. He was most critical 
of parents who feel they must “pro- 
gram” every hour of their children’s 
time. Adults seem to plan everything 
for their children, which makes for a 
lack of self-determination and self- 
decision in youth. 

Dr. McCarthy warned, “There is a 
great deal of softness in American 
youth today. We are moving from 
‘rest-to-rust-to-rot.’ This is because to- 
day’s youth are born into a system of 
avoidance of work. Even the recrea- 
tion is passive rather than active.” 

He charged that city planners are 
not thinking of youth today. Dr. Mc- 
Carthy declared, ‘‘While we’re busy 
building turnpikes, parks are being 
sliced into non-existence.” 

A number of judges in attendance 


Summary of Moss Bill. 


A summary of the Youth-Conser- 
vation Corps Proposal (Senate Bill 
812) introduced by the Hon. Frank 
E. Moss, Utah, and the 13 resolutions 
adopted at Workshop sessions of the 
National Conference of Juvenile 
Court Judges in Salt Lake City fol- 
lows: 

Objectives of the Moss Bill: (1) To 
accelerate planned and vitally needed 
programs of conservation and de- 
velopment of our nation’s natural re- 
sources; (2) Healthful training and 
employment of young men, partic- 
ularly those lacking professional 
training in colleges. 

Recruitment: Special emphasis on 
states with larger population in this 
age group and to areas with chronic 
high unemployment. 

Enrollees: 50,000 first year; 100,- 
000 second, and 150,000 third; Ages 
16-21; working under professional 
conservationists, such as Forest ser- 
vice rangers, in groups of 40-50; Pay, 
$60 monthly, with additional for 
leadership assignments and tenure, 
plus room, board, medical care, 
transportation, etc.; six months en- 
rollments, up to total of two years; 
vocational, remedial or general train- 
ing programs available. 

Projects: Planned conservation 
projects, on Federal and State lands, 
on 50-50 matching basis. 

Structure: Youth Conservation 
Corps Directorate level of Assistant 
Secretary in Department of Labor, 
with Youth Conservation Commis- 
sion advisory to Director, represent- 
ing Departments of Agriculture, In- 
terior, Labor, Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

By resolution presented by Judge 
Barnhardt, Workshop B, National 
Convention, support and approval of 
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Utah Resolutions 


the principle involved in this proposal 
was voted. 


Adopted also were the following remain- 


ing resolutions of the convention, calling 


for: 


(2) Emergency action by states to provide 
adequate facilities, staffs and programs for 
correctional schools, presented by Judges 
B. Gordon Gentry and Dorr S. Davis. 


(3) Affirmation of position of Juvenile 
Court to guide community in efforts of pre- 
vention and control of delinquency, pre- 


sented by Judges C. B. Pearce and Charles 


J. Simon. 


(4) Placement of all juvenile detention fa- 
cilities under administration and control of 
courts, by Judge William B. Neeley. 


(5) Federal program to train personnel in 
delinquency field, with pilot projects and 
research programs, by Judge Joseph Felton. 


(6) Committee to confer with Department 
to Defense on enlistment requirements for 
Armed Services, Judges John Warren Hill 
and Henry A. Reiderer. 


(7) Children’s Courts to remain part of 
judicial systems, Judges C. B. Pearce and 
Charles J. Simon. 


(8) Continuing of Committee on Court and 
— Relationships, Judges Pearce and 
imon. 


(9) Adequate detention facilities for chil- 
dren everywhere, Judge Walter Criswell. 


(10) Appreciation to all contributing to 
success of Utah convention, Judge W. W. 
Woolfolk, Chairman and members of Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


(11) Encouragement nationally of under- 
standing cooperation of leading press execu- 
tives in not publishing names of children or 
material damaging to child, Judges Henry 
Reiderer and John Warren Hill. 


(12) Reaffirmation that all juvenile traffic 
cases be heard within juvenile court juris- 
diction, Judges Hugh Reid and Alfred D. 
Noyes. 


(13) New committee to implement programs 

for prevention of delinquency, either in 

National Council or National Juvenile Court 

a presented by’ Judge Arthur 
oore. 


made significant comments concern- 
ing the juvenile court and the ever 
present and expanding problem of 
juvenile delinquency in our society. 

Judge Harry W. Lindeman, Juve- 
nile Court of Newark, New Jersey, a 


_ past president of the National Council 


and nationally recognized in the field, 
pointed out that the juvenile court dif- 
fers from the adult court in that its 
duty is not to decide guilt or innocence 
but rather to set in motion all of its 
facilities for prescriptions and cure. 
The offense is admitted in 95 per cent 
of the cases coming before the juve- 
nile courts. Punishment is easy in 
comparison to treatment. Willy-nilly 
commitment to a correctional deten- 
tion center might gratify the sadistic 
feeling of some who wish to simplify 
the problem by deft punishment. But 
Judge Lindeman emphasized that this 
is not the answer. 


Judge Lindeman stated that judges 
must find out why the child has com- 
mitted the delinquent act. Individual 
treatment, according to need, must be 
set in motion, so that the investigator, 
the psychiatrist, the guidance teacher, 
the school record, the family back- 
ground, the health record, the social 
service agency records all become im- 
portant in working out a plan of ac- 
tion by the court. 


The judge reminded that juvenile 
courts of this country do not get the 
jurisdiction of an alleged juvenile de- 
linquent until he has committed an 
offense described in the statutes as 
delinquency. 

Furthermore, the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau informs us that three out of 
every four known delinquency offenses 
are handled directly by the police. 
The court rarely gets jurisdiction of 
a case without discovering that the 
juvenile has been known by the school 
he attends as an emotional or delin- 
quency problem child. Also many 
social agencies have been involved in 
the child’s family problems. 

Most judges at the conference de- 
clared they were not “mollycoddling” 
juveniles as has been so frequently 
charged by J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Suffer the Little Children 


-Or Let Them Suffer? 


Lake County, Florida, may properly be called a rural county. Some 
50,000 people live there. There is lots of “country,” quite a few little 


towns and a couple of little cities. 


The County Judge in such counties falls heir to the job of being 


Judge of the Juvenile Court. 


For even in this idyllic, lake-studded 
county, where the orange blossom 
mingles its fragrance with the inef- 
fable perfume of the magnolia, there 
are wayward and neglected children. 


Such children are not very numer- 
ous—and not politically important. At 
least that is what the county officials 
think. They do not vote. They can only 
look with scared defiance or mute 
misery at those who apprehend them 
in the name of the law. When they 
had to be detained they were locked 
up in jail. 

A group of churchwomen, concerned 
about children of tender years being 
confined in the common jail, found 
that Judge W. Trop Hall of the County 
and Juvenile Court, was the one who 
signed orders confining the children 
and he was the one who had to decide 
what to do with them — a sort of 
“destiny determiner” in their lives. 


“Why do you lock those children up 
in that filthy jail?” they asked him. 

“Because,” answered the Judge, 
“there is no other place to keep them, 
and some of them simply have to be 
securely detained until we can find 
out what to do with them.” 

“T’ve talked to the County Commis- 
sioners about it,” further explained 
the judge; “but they have no money 
for ‘mollycoddling them kids,’ and 
they are not interested. Remember 
these children do not vote and have 
no political influence. 

“T don’t want to put them in Jail,” 
he went on, “with the drunks and the 
other dregs of the swamps and the 
streets that are confined there. By 
the way I have one in a cell up there 
now whom the Sheriff had to put in 
‘solitary’ because he was destroying 
the ‘peace and dignity’ of his Jail. 
Want to see him?” 


They did. 

He was in a dungeon, no window, 
no light, no inlet for air except a little 
grilled square in the door. 

They finally coaxed the “desperado” 
over to the little squared grill where 
they could see him. Peering out of the 
gloom they saw a thin, sallow, under- 
sized 15-year-old boy who stared out 
of the darkness at them with a defiant 
and pitiful look in his eyes. 

“If you ladies will help me, maybe 
we can do something about ‘Silly 
Willie’ here and a lot more like him,” 
said Judge Hall. 


“The Fight Is On, O Christian 
Soldiers” 


Thus began the battle that lasted 
for over two years. 

The next morning, after the visita- 
tion of the ladies, a headline blared 
forth from a local paper: “Jailing 
Juveniles like Criminals’”—and other 
things. There was even a picture of 
the local ‘Black Hole of Calcutta’ with 
a lady looking through the little hand- 
kerchief-sized ‘grill.’ The church group 
lined up other church groups. The 
clergy went along. Other social and 
civic-minded clubs and organizations 
joined up and gave tongue. 

Without invitation a company of 
earnest citizens attended the meeting 
of the commissioners at which the 
budget of the county was to be fixed. 
The “vox populi” spoke up in no un- 
certain terms. The treble clef pre 
dominated but the bass growled along 
rather emphatically, too. 

The reluctant servants of the people 
decided to include enough in the 
budget to properly staff the Juvenile 
Court and promised to see what they 
could do about a place of detention, 
other than the Jail, for children who 
had to be detained. 
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The Hon. W. Troy Hall, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Lake County, 
Florida—hailed as a lawyer, judge, soldier, Fellow of the Pennsylvania 


Mason Institute—is not precisely of the push-over type. Conferring with 


him, center, are, left to right: 


Chief Counsellor D. M. Pearce; Coun- 


sellor and Clinical Psychologist, Geraldine F. Seiler; Judge Hall; Secre- 
tary, Alice C. Williams, and Counsellor, Dorothy B. Alexander. 


On Second Thought 


After the “tumult and the shouting 
died,” the boys got together in a 
private session and really “fixed” the 
budget so it was practical and made 
sense. They lopped off all the money 
for improved Juvenile Court service. 

Their action was duly blazoned 
forth in the public press. 

When they met again, there was an 
even larger assemblage of citizens 
than had attended the first meeting 
demanding an explanation. 

It was not too easy to explain. One 
of the Commissioners who refused to 
go along and ‘“‘be practical” accused 
his colleagues of trickery and betrayal 
of their trust. He even challenged the 
rest of them to meet him downstairs 
if they didn’t like what he said. None 
seemed to wish to test the matter out 
by the ordeal of fisticuffs. One of the 
challenged “yawned prodigiously” 
(this quoted from the press). The 
others looked bored. I presume they 
felt safe because they had increased 
the Sheriff’s budget quite generously 
and there would be plenty of deputies 
on hand to preserve the peace. 

There was some other quite plain 
speaking on the part of disinterested 
citizens. One lady became so exas- 
perated and indignant at the obvious 
evasion and skullduggery that she 
broke down in sobs when she tried to 
speak. 
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And So — 


This “blow by blow” story could go 
on rather endlessly. To supplement 
the press coverage, a Radio Station 
had tape-recorded the original meet- 
ing where the promises had been 
made. They proceeded to “ring the 
bells and tell the people” by broad- 
casting the whole session. They had 
an interested audience. 


After this meeting things shaped 
up somewhat as follows: an Advisory 
Board of Citizens was appointed by 
Judge Hall to study the situation; 
seeking a way out, the Commission 
voted funds to have the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association make a 
study; the Governor, hearing the “roar 
of battle” from far-off Tallahassee 
asked the Childreu’s Committee of 
that County (which he had appointed) 
to make a report, also sending an in- 
vestigator down to help establish the 
facts and the needs; the Child Welfare 
Division of the Department of Public 
Welfare established a Child Welfare 
Unit for the County; the budget for 
the Court was fully restored; provi- 
sion was made for temporary quarters 
to detain the children; and it was 
voted to issue bonds to make possible 
the building of a decent Court and De- 
tention Building for which plans are 
now being drawn according to the best 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Proposals for a text book, special 
law school courses and plans to bring 
the Juvenile Court movement into 
contact with top-level people profes- 
sionally throughout the country were 
highlights of the May Ist session of 
the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion, held in Pittsburgh. 

With seven past presidents of the 
National Council in attendance, pro- 
grams to safeguard America’s younger 
generation were discussed under the 
leadership of Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, host. 

Judge Bowdon Hunt, as Chairman 
of a committee to develop the Juve- 
nile Court Concept, announced that 
Florida A & M was interested in an 
annual meeting on the subject of juve- 
nile delinquency. Judge Hunt further 
reported that such a meeting had been 
held at Stetson University Law School 
and an inquiry had been made at the 
University of Florida. Judge Hunt 
pointed out further that the Univer- 
sity of Kansas is the only school] which 
has been conducting a course on juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Judge Hunt said further that Florida 
A & M was interested in backing a 
text book publication, provided the 
Foundation would finance the ma- 
terials to be used. 

In emphasizing the long-range ap- 
proach, Judge Chris Burnett stated 
that he felt much could be done in 
law schools, with young people, and 
Judge Yehle added that evening ses- 
sions had been conducted at Sycamore 
Law School, “with voluntary attend- 
ance.” 


Juvenile Court Concept 


Judge Alexander stated: “If we had 
one man prepared to deliver a series 
of lectures in law schools, we could 
get the Deans to do this, and by so 
doing students would go out from law 
schools with at least a glimpse or a 
glimmer of the Juvenile Court Con- 
cept. 

Judge Nicholas observed that in 
Ohio there will be a one week institute 
for new judges in connection with 


Foundation Projects 


juvenile court work, all expenses of 
the judges in attendance to be paid. 

There was a motion by Judge Bar- 
nett, seconded and passed unanimous- 
ly, that the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation express its approval in 
principle and its willingness that the 
Foundation cooperate with Florida 
A & M College in the preparation of 
a text book on juvenile court pro- 
cedure. The foregoing motion was 
adopted by the Project Committee 
which action was approved by motion 
made and seconded and passed unani- 
mously by the Trustees of the Founda- 
tion. 

“Forums” 


It was proposed that law school 
meetings should be designated as 
“Forums.” The matter of promoting 
law school forums will be an under- 
standing of the Projects Committee 
and not of the Foundation itself. It 
was moved that the Projects Commit- 
tee approve the idea of juvenile court 
forums in law schools and that pro- 
ceedings be taken to interest law 
schools in establishing forums. The 
motion was passed unanimously. The 
foregoing motion was approved by the 
Trustees of the Foundation. 

The Projects Committee adopted a 
motion to request Judge Hunt to 
prepare an outline of material for 
use in connection with law school 
forums, based upon the activities of 
such forums to date. This motion of 
the Projects Committee was adopted 
by the Foundation. 

It was reported by the treasurer of 
the Council that the Council treasurer 
has on hand, separate and apart from 
any money held in the _ so-called 
Special Account, the sum of $5,412.38, 
and that there are 524 paid-up mem- 
bers in the National Juvenile Court 
Council. It was further reported that 
there are 1506 members in the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation. Not 
all are paid-up members. 


Miss Hierholzer 


It was moved and seconded and 
passed unanimously that Judges Cris- 
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well and Schramm prepare a state- 
ment of appreciation to Miss Helen 
Hierholzer for her efficient and long 
continued services to the Foundation 
and the Council, and that a page of 
the Journal be devoted to the printing 
of such statement. 


' It was moved, seconded and passed ' 


unanimously that the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Journal or Yearbook 
shall have authority to use the funds 
of the Foundation in connection with 
publication. 

Judge Beckham moved, and the 
motion was seconded by Judge Cris- 
well, that a blank application form be 
inserted in each issue of the Journal 
in order to attract new subscribers. 
Motion was passed unanimously. ~ 


Judge Young’s Book 

Judge Young reported that he has 
been working on a digest of the law 
of juvenile court decisions throughout 
the United States and that he is at- 
tempting to enlist the assistance of 
judges throughout the United States 
in the matter of furnishing him with 
reference to decisions. The memo of 
Judge Young will appear in the Jour- 
nal. It is the intention of Judge Young 
to comment on the wisdom of conclu- 
sions expressed in the various deci- 
sions of the courts with respect to 
juvenile court matters. 


Publicity 

Judge Lindeman stated that in his 
opinion the Foundation should confine 
itself to educational purposes and 
publicity should be handled by the 
Council. 

Judge Beckham stated that the 
philosophy, purpose and objects of 
the juvenile courts are a matter to be 
disseminated among the general pub- 
lic, and that it is not propaganda for 
the purpose of attempting to secure 
legislation. 

He pointed out that there was a 
hostility on the part of a number of 
newspapers because of the secrecy of 
hearings in connection with the juve- 
nile court. He further observed that 
our press relations have not been 
good. 

He stated, “We’re in trouble with 
J. Edgar Hoover.” He said that the 
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general public is beginning to be 
propogandised unfavorably toward the 
juvenile courts. 

Judge Schramm stated that the 
Council should be the voice of the 
judges and that we should always 
keep this in mind. He suggested that 
the Projects Committee should bring 
together the material on this subject. 

Judge Beckham proposed that the 
Projects Committee should submit a 
report with recommendations. 


Other Motions 


There was a motion by Judge Bar- 
nett that a letter should be written to 
the President of the United States 
protesting the failure to include a rep- 
resentative of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges in the Chil- 
dren’s White House Conference, such 
letter to request that representation 
on the part of the National Council 
should be included. (Notes do not in- 
dicate a vote on this motion.) 

There was a motion by Judge Beck- 
ham, seconded by Judge Criswell and 
passed unanimously to leave to the 
President of the Council and the 
Chairman of the Foundation the mat- 
ter of improving our relations with 
the public. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Judge Schramm presented the re- 
quest of the American Child Guidance 
Foundation (represented by Dr. Phil- 
lips) that our Foundation express a 
willingness to cooperate with that or- 
ganization in its work and of our wil- 
lingness to be a cooperating organiza- 
tion. A motion was made, seconded 
and passed unanimously to this effect. 

Mr. Gladden pointed out that a 
committee on ways and means of rais- 
ing money should be created, stating 
that we need a brochure such as the 
American Child Guidance Foundation 


Judge McCormack 


Death of Judge Dwight L. Mc- 
Cormack, Dallas County Juve- 
nile Court, saddened a host of 
friends. He died of a heart at- 
tack in the early hours of May 1, 
1959. 
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has published. He pointed out that 
40% of colored boys in Baltimore now 
have come to the attention of the juve- 
nile court and it is predicted that 
within ten or fifteen years one out 
of five children, white and colored, 
will come to the attention of the juve- 
nile court. 

Judge Schramm stated that we need 
to raise our sights, that we have had 
great improvement in ten years. 


Dr. Wishik 


Dr. Wishik, a pediatrician, arrived 
and was introduced by Judge 
Schramm. Dr. Wishik has been with 
the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile 
Court Institute during eight out of 
nine sessions. It was proposed that a 
committee should be created for the 
purpose of bringing this organization 
into contact with “other disciplines,” 
so as to make contact with top-level 
people in the country. Dr. Wishik 
pointed out a number of organizations 
in the field of the profession of medi- 
cine, as follows: 


1. Pediatrics: American Academy of 
Pediatrics, Chicago. This Academy 
has had a committee on juvenile 
delinquency in existence for two 
years. The Chairman is Dr. Preston 
McClendin of Washington, D. C. 

2. The American Ortho-Psychiatric 
Association. 

3. The American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

4. The American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice. Dr. Wishik said this 
is an up and coming group but 
that the address of the organiza- 
tion shifts with the address of the 
secretary. 

5. International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. Dr. Wishik point- 
ed out that the address of this or- 
ganization shifts with the secre- 
tary. 


It was moved by Judge Hunt and 
seconded by Judge Yehle that the 
Foundation create an Inter-Profes- 
sional committee in order that each 
group might learn in a general way 
what the other is doing, and one could 
be helpful to the other. The motion 
was passed unanimously. 


1959 Meritorious 
Service Award Given 


Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Judge Walter .Scott Criswell of 
Jacksonville, Florida, were spot- 
lighted for high honors when 
Meritorious Service Awards 
were presented at the National 
Convention of the National Con- 
ference of Juvenile Court Judges 
at the 1959 sessions in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The entire address of presen- 
tation has been included in the 
YEARBOOK accompanying this 
edition of the JOURNAL. 

The Hon. Harry Lloyd East- 
man, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, Cleveland, Ohio, was first 
to receive the Award last year, 
when the presentation was in- 
augurated as an innovation to 
the convention program. 

The idea of honoring those 
who have made an outstanding 
contribution to Juvenile Court 
work or the welfare of the chil- 
dren of our country was con- 
ceived by The Hon. Philip B. 
Gilliam, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, Colorado, past 
president of the National Coun- 
cil. 

Presentation of the awards 
this year is remembered as a 
dramatic high point of the Con- 
vention sessions. Both recip- 
ients have actively participated 
in a number of important move- 
ments to better the juvenile 
courts and welfare of children. 


Kansas 100% with Council 


Judge Sam H. Sturm, President, 
Kansas Probate Judges Association 
—whose name was inadvertantly 
omitted from a list of the executive 
board in the April JOURNAL— 
reports a 100% membership in the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges for his Association. 
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Getting Down To Grass Roots 


The JUVENILE COURT NEWS- 
LETTER, issued quarterly by the 
Wisconsin Board of Juvenile Court 


Judges and the Wisconsin Association | 


of Juvenile Court Workers, announces 
a series of Nine Regional Meetings 
for the purpose of perfecting and 
seeking to eliminate the “‘bugs” from 
their HANDBOOK FOR JUVENILE 
COURT WORKERS. 

The following is taken from the an- 
nouncement of the Series of Meetings: 


Handbook Meetings 


The Hon. Byron B. Conway, Chair- 
man of the Study Committee on Juve- 
nile Court Services of the State Board 
of Juvenile Court Judges, has an- 
nounced plans for area meetings in 
May and June to discuss the contents 
of the Handbook for Juvenile Court 
Workers. The Handbook has now been 
drafted and discussion of the content 
with Juvenile Court judges. Court 
Workers, Welfare Directors, and State 
Welfare Field Personne] is desired. 

As announced by Judge Conway, the 
planning for these meetings is, in 
general, as follows: 

Copies of the draft of the Hand- 
book will be distributed to inter- 
ested parties throughout the state; 

2. Thereafter, nine regional, one-day 
meetings will be called with in 
vitations to attend extended to 
the Juvenile Court Judges. Wel- 
fare Directors, personnel who pro- 
vide services for the Court and 
State Welfare Field Supervisors 
in each region; 

3. At the meetings three chapters 
will be reviewed and discussed 
with the audience; 

4. The program will be presided over 
by a judge on the Study Commit- 
tee. Also participating in the pro- 
gram will be other members of 
the committee and Kenneth Ram- 
minger and Betty R. Brown, who 
have provided staff services for 
the Study Committee. 

It is hoped that by this method of 
area presentation and _ discussion, 
Handbook chapters can be presented 
to interested persons and that con- 


structive suggestions and opinions can 
be elicited for the guidance of the 
Study Committee. 


A farmer was once stalled on a 
mountain road by a balky mule. A 
friend came along and watched his 
futile efforts to move the animal. 
Answering this friend’s inquiry, the 
farmer said he had tried everything 
he knew to get the mule to go but 
without avail. The friend stated that 
the farmer was going about it the 
wrong way. ‘“‘You can’t force a mule,” 
he said. “You’ve got to talk to him 
and reason with him. I know. I’ve done 
it.” To this the farmer replied: “If 
you know how to do it that way, sup- 
pose you try.” The friend went over 
to the side of the road and pulled a 
rail off the top of an old snake fence. 
Then walking over to the mule, he 
lifted the rail and brought it down 
with crushing force on the mule’s 
head, knocking him flat. ““Now you’ve 
done it” said the farmer, “why in 
thunderation did you do that?” “Well” 
said the expert on mules, ‘before 
you can talk to a mule you’ve got 
to attract his attention.” Now, while 
this story under no circumstances 
should suggest the use of brutality in 
the training of a child, the wise parent 
will be sure to impress on his young- 
ster the fact that he is serious and 
means what he says. 

—Judge John Warren Hill 


“The rate of delinquency continues 
to soar. We have written on this at 
length in recent years. And, as we 
have had occasion to say frequently, 
we believe that the reason for this 
increase lies largely in the dangerous 
nonsense which a current school of 
thought is teaching, telling parents 
not to punish children, declaring that 
discipline curtails and hampers growth 
and that unhindered self-expression 
is essential to character development. 
This fools’ gold philosophy is re- 
sponsible for the wave of disrespect 
for authority and hatred of restraint 
which is very much in vogue today.” 

— Judge John Warren Hill 
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Salute To Pittsburgh 


Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Arlington, Virginia 


(EDITORIAL NOTE: The banauet address of Judge Reid herewith appears, 
although details of the springtime Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
appeared in the April JOURNAL. Among those to welcome judges were Grand 
Master Sanford M. Chilcote of the Pennsylvania Lodge and the Hon. Gustav L. 
Schramm, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Allegheny County, and Secretary of the 
Children’s Service Committee of the Grand Lodge. With the conclusion of the 
Ninth Session of the Pennsylvania Juvenile Court Institute, 190 judges from 
courts across the country had exnerienced the practical and clinical course of 


I look back a great deal on the first 
institute in which I was a part, as I 
come here tonight. It seems like old 
home week. I see so many old friends 
with the National Council. Right down 
there is the distinguished Thomas 
Ellis, and Charlie Parks who is known 
among the Southern judges as an hon- 
est representative, is here too. 

I wonder if it isn’t time for us Juve- 
nile Court judges to begin taking in- 
ventory. The Juvenile Court and the 
automobile are about the same age. 
They have had a somewhat different 
experience however—both good and 

If a man is going to be acceptable, 
an acceptable judge, he must start 
with a deep interest and a prayer for 
understanding of children to the 
greatest of his knowledge so he can 
get to know them. 

There are many ways I think in 
which we must accept that responsi- 
bility. It is a twenty-four-hour job 
with but little time for sleep, but you 
have had an excellent example here 
in Pittsburgh of some of the things 
that can be done. 

You have here a court which is 
widely accepted and which has not 
only the professional loyalty of its 
bar but also the widespread acceptance 
and admiration of the citizens of the 
county of Allegheny. That is a good 
target to shoot at. We have so many 
opportunities it seems to me, each in 
our own communty. We must recog- 
nize first that a court is exactly like 
anything else. 

It lives in a fierce-lighted public 


study in dealing with troubled children in conflict with the law.) 


opinion. It can be successful only 
when it receives the approbation of 
the bar of all the various social 
agencies to which we are to some ex- 
tent related. 

Handling children is a team job. 
It is a community job and if you are 
a court, you have to be successful. 
Most of the problems of which our 
judges complain can be solved through 
that way. You have trouble getting a 
staff, a body that enlightens the citi- 
zens. It can be very successful in pre- 
venting the argument with you and 
the body which levies taxes and fixes 
the budget. How do you get that? 
Well, there are tremendous opportuni- 
ties. I don’t know of any person in 
any community who is open to such 
invitation and who receives more op- 
portunity to speak to people who are 
interested in children. There is hardly 
a parent or association in America 
that doesn’t want to hear the Juvenile 
Court judge or come and talk to him 
about the fundamental problems of 
children. 

I think the press is another illustra- 
tion of something which we, as a gen- 
eral run, sadly neglected. This has 
been a controversial area among 
judges, I think. I think public opinion 
ranges from extremes and very few 
people think nothing should be with- 
held from the press. The other goes to 
the extent that Juvenile Court should 
act, get away from all publicity. Wait 
a minute. Another aspect of that, first 
you must stand a part in the com- 
munity. 

Aren’t they entitled to know how 
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you are functioning? Now we could 
all agree that there are certain areas 
there in which it is certainly undesir- 
able and dangerous to disclose the 
identity of children, but you will 
never get understanding unless the 
press knows what you are doing and 


tells it to the people of their consti- 


tuency. 


Not only that, let me suggest this, 
that no institution under democracy 
can exist, except in the fierce light of 
publicity and public opinion. There 
are no groups of men in the judicial 
field who wield such tremendous 
power over the lives of people, people 
who are otherwise without the protec- 
tion of Juvenile Court judges. If that 
power is exercised, it will in a long 
run become arbitrary. The power 
tends to corrupt the power. For your 
own protection I think we need to 
adopt an entirely different viewpoint 
and I think that viewpoint is going 
among the judges. 


Press Relations 


We are in areas where we don’t 
bar newspaper reporters from any of 
our hearings, except those that are not 
in the nature of hearings, but in 
private conference for the purpose of 
indoctrinating parents with some de- 
gree of responsibility. We have never 
had one of them. Yes we did have one. 
That chap was taken care of by his 
own associates. 

They told him he was a disgrace to 
the newspaper profession and so I 
think we have gotten to think about 
these things. There is more to this 
than just a matter of talking to your 
parents and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, clubs and the like, more to it 
than seeing that the press is ade- 
quately informed with regard to the 
court. 


Friend of Children 


The judge must be known as a 
friend of children in every field that 
is serving children, and probably there 
is no greater field for a judge to serve 
children outside of his own court than 
the various protective movements, 
boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts of America 
and all. 


I have a great deal of pride in this 
button. I have more than a Masonic 
button. I felt it wasn’t necessary to 
advertise that factor, but these protec- 
tive movements are the things that 
are going to keep down and prevent 
children from coming into your court. 


I think you will find, if you en- 
courage your lawyers to come into 
court and have confidence, you can 
make them a part of your court be- 
cause, after all, they are officers of 
your court. They are not only mem- 
bers of the Bar, but they are members 
of the courts in the area of which 
they practice. 


You will find you have one of the 
greatest resources in the world. They 
will begin preaching your doctrine. 
They will begin seeking a sound solu- 
tion, sound dispositions of the various 
cases in which they came. There may 
be exceptions, but the vast proportion 
of the members of the Bar are con- 
scious of the fact that they belong to 
a great profession. They are willing 
to accept that duty to give them an 
opportunity. 


About a week ago, I picked up a 
Washington newspaper. I saw what 
was to me a shocking headline. “The 
Juvenile Court or social agency—,” 
doesn’t that headline betray after all 
some of our own fans? I wonder if it 
doesn’t. Fundamentally we must be 
courts first. Now I am not deprecating 
the value of social work. Certainly our 
mest valuable tool is good casework, 
but we have a greater heritage and we 
must work within the framework of 
the law. 


In the canons of judicial ethics of 
the State Bar is this statement that 
the judge is not prepostor but a judge 
under the sancticn of law. Let’s use 
our bar in order to use them; how- 
ever, you must let him understand 
that you yourself are working within 
the framework of the law and are 
quite cognizant of the ethics of your 
profession. We must be careful that 
everyone who comes into our courts 
understands first his rights there and 
understands that the Constitution pro- 
tects his child, just as it protects him. 


We must, I think, recognize and be 
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true to that tradition. After all, I 
think every man in the profession has 
a great pride in his professional heri- 
tage. That is particularly true of 
physicians. 


Our Heritage 


We as lawyers have, I think, a more 
glorious heritage. We have our roots 
already made for the bearings . . . the 
Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights and 
the various structures and that long 
struggle through the century to get 
recognition of the dignity of the 
human personality, and that is what 
Democracy is, the recognition, a mu- 
tual recognition of the dignity of 
human personality. 


“Due Process” 


I wonder if there isn’t an area there 
where we can enlist friends. All that 
was done through lumping these 
things together called “Due process.” 
There is too strong an inclination that 
“due process” is a matter of technicali- 
ties. It is not. “Due process” in the 
law is the continuance and the recog- 
nition of the fact that every individual 
that comes into your court has certain 
inherent rights. 


Now you say, this will handicap 
you in the performance of your 
duties. No my friends. You will find 
that the well-spring of the law will 
serve to quench your thirst to any 
area you get to. If it doesn’t, you bet- 
ter walk warily. I think you will find 
that the judge looks most particular 
._ about those recognitions of the in- 

herent rights, guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution have probably been the most 
successful. Now friends I hope I don’t 
talk too long. I have painted the pic- 
ture of a superman here. I think most 
of you think so. Let me go back a 
little while. How long has it been, 
Gus, since we had our First Institute? 


JUDGE SCHRAMM: December, 1955. 


JUDGE REID: That is four years ago, 
isn’t it? When you get as far along in 
life’s pathway as I have, you look like 
the fourth century. Let me make sort 
of a confession. I think all you fellows 
of the Ninth Institute, if you were en- 
tirely honest with yourself, might con‘ 


fess to something of the kind yourself. 
All the way through I was comparing 
Gus Schramm’s system with my own 
and I found myself rather critical, 
until about the second or third day, 
and it occurred to me that you live 
under a somewhat different judicial 
system and the things you are com- 
plaining about are regional and geo- 
graphical. 

Sure you are not going to be able 
to operate just exactly as the court in 
Allegheny County operates. You have 
to adjust your system and to things, 
first of your own judicial system and 
second to your own personality. Those 
of you who have been here three or 
four weeks ago will remember that 
tremendous outpouring of citizens, 
not only from Pittsburgh but other 
states. Judge Noyes and I had the 
privilege of coming up here and tak- 
ing part in it. 

An Inspiring Example 

You would have seen an inspiring 
example of the application of some of 
these principles that I have been 
preaching tonight. You would have 
seen tremendous numbers of people, 
practically every organization that 
had an interest in children, direct or 
indirect, all here to show their ad- 
miration and love and affection for 
Judge Schramm. When the chips are 
down, I think the most important 
thing about a job like the Allegheny 
Juvenile Court is doing is illustrating 
impact of inspired personnel on the 
whole community and I think, my 
friends, when that is said and done 
you have laid down the specifications 
for a successful Juvenile Court judge 
and let me conclude this without 
further to do, I think we are all grate- 
ful to Gus Schramm for a tremendous 
personal friendship and tremendous 
personal example. One man by the 
sheer power of his personality under 
great inspiration can become a tre- 
mendous force in the very large com- 
munity. 

My brethren of the Ninth Institute, 
and others, I could make no better 
wish for you than to say I hope you 
will have the same experience that 
Judge Schramm has had. Thank you 
all. (Applause) 
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A Juvenile Court Judges’ Commission 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 
By Judge Schramm 


The Juvenile Court: “The Greatest Step Forward in Legal History 
since Magna Carta.” — Dean Roscoe Pound. 

It is high time that those who believe in the Juvenile Court and in 
its service to troubled children; those who believe in the judicial process 
and in its independence of executive domination; and those who believe 
in the worthwhileness of salvaging boys and girls during their formative 
years join hands in a positive, constructive program to implement the 


Juvenile Court. 


Its History 


In 1899, the first Juvenile Court in 
the world was established in Chicago 
in “the greatest step forward in Legal 
History since Magna Carta.” Today, in 
1959—60 years later—if we are to con- 
tinue to move forward it is essential 
to put our experience and thought into 
positive, constructive effect. 


During recent years the Juvenile 
Court has been attacked on the one 
side by welfare state advocates who 
strive to reduce judicial service to 
children to a point where the judge 
becomes a mere appendage—a rubber 
stamp—for an administrative setup. 
In one State—Utah—this development 
has reached the stage where the judge 
himself is appointed by and beholden 
to the State Department of Welfare! 
On the other side are the reactionaries 
who strive to turn the clock back to 
1899 to brand children as criminals 
and to subject them to criminal court 
procedures under the guise of a so- 
called juvenile court. In this cross fire 
between those whose common objec- 
tive is the weakening—if not the total 
destruction—of the Juvenile Court, 
the real losers are unfortunate, miser- 
able, rebellious boys and girls whose 
parents have failed them and who 
would be let down by society itself. 
Possible assets would thus become 
confirmed liabilities—to their detri- 
ment and that of the public. 


Its Philosophy 


Juvenile Court philosophy is funda- 
mentally sound. To quote Dean Pound: 


It is fortunate that the Juvenile 
Court was set up on a plan devised by 
lawyers and social workers working 
in cooperation, and so was set up as a 
court rather than as an administrative 
agency. Like an administrative agency 
the Juvenile Court acts upon each case 
as in a measure unique and adapts its 
action to the individual case. But it 
differs from an administrative agency 
in being a part of the judicial system 
and in individualizing with regard to 
principles rather than unguided per- 
sonal feeling. 

The Juvenile Court is not merely an 
Anglo-American system of judicial 
rather than administrative institutions 
and so keeps within the bounds of con- 
stitutional authority while employing 
the individualized methods of judicial 
adaption of remedy to result in view 
of the facts in particular cases which 
is characteristic of Anglo-American 
equity. 


Its Operation 


The Juvenile Court is in accord 
with human experience over the ages. 
Born at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is in line with social, economic 
and moral progress. It puts into mod- 
ern judicial form for the protection 
and correction action by the judge in 
his court to determine the needs of an 
individual child as a parent would or 
should of his own child. Instead of 
exercising negative authority as in a 
criminal court, he exercises positive 
power—“personalized instead of puni- 
tive justice,” again the words of Dean 
Pound. In the exercise of such far- 
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reaching, unique responsibility, proba- 
tion service is an essential, integral 
part of his court. It is through such 
service that he is able to have wise 
and effective personal contact with 
the many who come before him during 
their formative years. 


Its Institute Sponsor 


The Grand Lodge of Masons of 
Pennsylvania is sponsoring and financ- 
ing the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile 
Court Institute to benefit troubled 
children, without regard to race, creed 
or color, who come to the attention of 
the juvenile courts of America. In the 
nine sessions held from 1955 to date, 
190 judges from the 48 states as well 
as from Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia have journeyed to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and have be- 
come Fellows of the Institute. Of the 
190 Fellows of the Institute, 47—or 
almost one-fourth are from Pennsyl- 
vania. This is by far the largest num- 
ber from any state, which illustrates 
national leadership by our Pennsyl- 
vania judges. 

Thus, even though the Juvenile 
Court is a relative newcomer to the 
judiciary, as it is only 60 years old, 
the judges, especially those in Penn- 
sylvania, are prepared to move ahead 
in a positive program to accept their 
responsibilities as key community 
leaders to conserve our most precious 
national asset—our boys and girls. 

To meet the demands of today in- 
sofar as the Juvenile Court is con- 
cerned, the Pennsylvania Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges has formulated 
the following program. This it en- 
dorses for Pennsylvania; and it recom- 
mends to the favorable consideration 
of all others who are interested in 
strengthening the Court’s service in 
their respective states: 


Its Needs 


A JUVENILE COURT JUDGES’ 
COMMISSION, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, composed of nine juvenile court 
judges, representative of large and 
small communities, urban and rural, 
would be: 

1. A responsible body of public of- 
ficials, themselves elected as 


judges by the voters of their re- 
spective judicial districts; 

2. Able to draw upon their own years 
of experience and responsibility 
in the practical operation of a 
juvenile court as well as upon 
experience . of their colleagues 
throughout the State; 

3. Able to receive and to give full 
consideration to suggestions and 
recommendations from all groups 
and individuals associated in the 
proper functioning of the court, 
including the bar, medical, social 
work and other professional 
groups, State and local govern- 
mental departments, civic leaders 
and agencies and others; 

4. Able, with the assistance of its 
staff, to formulate and recommend 
to the local judge acceptable per- 
sonnel and probation standards, 
judicial procedures and forms for 
statistical reports; 

5. Able to stimulate and assist the 
local judge in raising the stan- 
dards of service in his court by 
authorizing reimbursement by the 
State to the county of a percentage 
of expenditures by it for probation 
services if such services are in ac- 
cordance with the standards form- 
ulated by the Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Commission; and 

6. Able to encourage through its 
staff and others research in the 
causes and remedies of juvenile 
neglect and delinquency. 

Such a positive program will 
strengthen the hands of the juvenile 
courts of Pennsylvania to fulfill, in 
fact, the mandate of the Juvenile 
Court Law best to serve our junior 
citizens in trouble before the law. 

1. It will preserve in the public in- 
terest the independence of the 
judiciary. Generations yet unborn 
would rue the day if under the 
guise of child welfare the authority 
of the Juvenile Court to protect 
the rights of a child would be un- 
dermined; 

2. It will enlist the active interest 
and support of the local judge in 
the implementation of the stan- 
dards of probation service progres- 
sively developed and found prac- 
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tical by his own _ professional 
group—the Juvenile Court Judges’ 
Commission; 

3. It will protect the taxpayer by 
having the Juvenile Court Judges’ 
Commission, not beholden to a 
State department, preserve home 
rule in the counties. 

Thus, reimbursements in mod- 
est amounts by the State will 
broaden the tax base and act as a 
stimulus to meet State-wide stan- 
dards, but will not open the door 
wider and wider and more and 
more expensively to State bureau- 
cratic control of the Court’s in- 
tegral, essential probation service 
to children; 

The closer “home” the controls 
the better for the taxpayer in such 
a matter as the welfare of chil- 
dren; 

The closer “home” the interest 
of the public in children, the bet- 
ter it is to secure for them the 
service they need; 

The closer “home” the Court 
in providing such service the bet- 
ter such service will be. 

The Juvenile Court Judges’ Commis- 
sion to give State-wide leadership in 


the preservation of these fundamental 
values is needed today to enable each 
juvenile court in Pennsylvania to put 
fully into practice in its own county 
its philosophy of service, thereby 
benefiting children, the taxpayers, 
the community and our country. It is 


‘ not too much to say that the future of 


the Juvenile Court will determine in 
large measure the future of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
story of the efforts of Pennsylvania 
Judges having jurisdiction over the 
cases of wayward and neglected chil- 
dren was written by Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, of the Allegheny Juvenile 
Court, Pittsburgh, and is such a keen 
and comprehensive analysis of the 
problem that confronts many other 
states that it seems most timely at the 
present jucture of the development of 
the Court for Children in America. 
The efforts of the Pennsylvania group 
to secure legislative sanction for this 
program will be watched with interest 
and will be reported—as well as simi- 
lar efforts in other states to meet 
similar problems from time to time. 

— Walter Scott Criswell) 


in Pittsburgh last spring. 


Woolfolk. 


Pittsburgh Resolutions 


Three resolutions—one, of thanks to the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania; two, of thanks to the Hon. Gustav L. 
Schramm and his staff from the Fellows of the Ninth Session of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute, and, three, that accom- 
panying the presentation of a gift to Judge Schramm to be used for 
the interests of wayward and neglected children — were highlights of 
the Ninth Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 


Names of the following jurists were affixed to these Resolutions: 
Judges H. O. Ashton, J. D. Clemens, W. R. Curran, D. J. Donahoe, 
E. R. Dudley, V. L. Stewart, H. E. Rittgers, T. Ellis, J. B. Felton, 
K. K. Hall, M. E. Hulse, L. W. Maples, A. L. Twesme, O. Parks, 
Robinson, F. Sleep, F. Voelker, W. S. Willis, R. G. Yoder and W. W. 
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President Frank W. Nicholas, National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, left, is seated by Dean Russell N. 
N. Sullivan, College of Law, University of Illinois, 
with other active particpants looking on. Discussing 
the two-day Short Course on Juvenile Court Law held 
April 10 and 11 are, standing, Richard Laymon, Proba- 
tion Officer, Champaign County; Prof. Charles H. Bow- 
man, Chairman of the Faculty Committee on Continuing 
Education, University of Illinois. 


Illinois Short 


“Juvenile Court Law and Procedure” 
—a short course held as a project of 
the Division of the University of Il- 
linois at Urbana—marked a successful 
milestone. The two-day seminar (April 
10 and 11) was held as a project of 
the Division of the University Exten- 
sion Department under the following 
auspices: The College of Law, Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana, Illinois; The 
Illinois County Judges’ Association; 
The Illinois State’s Attorney’s Asso- 
ciation; and the Illinois Youth Com- 
mission. 

Taking a leading part in the pro- 
motion of the Short Course was Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Bowman, Chairman, 
Faculty Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education. 

Subjects covered in the Course were: 
History and Purpose of Juvenile 
Courts; Juvenile Court Procedure; 
Court — Peace Officer Relationships; 
Use of Community Resources; Role of 
the State’s Attorney; Disposition of 
Delinquents; Youth Commission Insti- 
tutions, Authority and Control. 

Representing the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges was Hon. 
Frank W. Nicholas, President, who 
was the opening speaker. His presen- 
tation was on the History and Purpose 
of the Juvenile Court. 

Others participating in the program 
were: Hon. John Clayton, Jr., Judge, 


Course 


County Court, Williamson County 
(Family Court of Cook County, 1949- 
1958); Lt. Michael Delaney, Head, 
Crime Prevention Division, Chicago 
Police Department; Hon. Loren E. 
Schnack, Judge, County Court, Adams 
County; Hon. John B. Anderson, 
State’s Attorney, Winnebago County; 
Hon. Gus T. Greanias, Judge County 
Court, Macon County; Hon. Robt. D. 
Patton, Chairman, Illinois Youth Com- 
mission. 

Notice of the meeting along with a 
Program was sent to 14,700 lawyers 
and judges in Illinois. A total of 70 
enrolled in the Course, consisting of 
28 County Judges, 15 State’s At- 
torneys, 8 Assistant State’s Attorneys, 
the balance being lawyers, social 
workers, or others interested in the 
program of the Children’s Court. 

Concerning the meeting, Professor 
Bowman in his report made the fol- 
lowing statements—among others: 

“I think the main thing that came 
out of the course was an increased 
awareness of the lack of uniformity 
of practice in the various counties of 
the State, and also the strong reluc- 
tance on the part of some judges and 
state’s attorney’s, even after sixty 
years with the Family Court Act, to 
accept the philosophy of the Act and 
to admit the desirability of special 
handling of children involved with the 
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law. I was amazed at the expressed 
opinions of some of the judges and 
state’s attorney’s present. It is easy 
to understand why progress in this 
area is so difficult.” 


“Representatives of both the County 


Judges’ Association and the State’s . 


Attorneys’ Association expressed en- 
thusiasm for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these problems, and both made 
immediate plans to carry on in their 
respective associations with probably 
a joint committee to study uniform 
practices, procedures, and possibly 
some needed reforms in the state laws. 
Whether or not they will follow 
through remains to be seen.” 


Another evaluation given by Judge 
Conway L. Spanton of Cambridge, 
Henry County, Illinois—a former Pres- 
ident of the Illinois County Judges 
Association—follows: 


“I will attempt to briefly brief you 
on the juvenile law and procedure 
course which we had at the University 
of Illinois. I am enclosing a brochure 
which I suppose you already have. 
Generally speaking, I would say the 
program was moderately successful 
with the highlight being the opening 
presentation of Judge Frank W. Nich- 
olas on the origin—philosophy—juris- 
diction of Juvenile Courts. I heard 
many favorable comments about this 
presentation and I think it was the 
only presentation which got down to 
basic philosophy of attitudes about 
this Juvenile Court business, which 
is the thing, I think, many of us have 
from time to time. 

The second presentation on the 
program fell short of being helpful 
although it did have the effect of 
giving us all cause for alarm as to 
the methods with which almost 50% 
of our Illinois youngsters are handled. 
This involved the explanation of pro- 
cedures involved in Cook County and 
it was quite obvious that they had 
little relationship to the law and even 
less to the Philosophy of the Juvenile 
Court Act. It had little bearing on the 
thing the majority of the judges and 
state’s attorneys came to hear. It was 
related that sometimes several hun- 
dred youngsters a day would pass be- 
fore a single juvenile court judge in 


Cook County. This barely leaves time 
for the judge to sign the decree let 
alone find out anything about the 
case. The situation is helped only by 
virtue of the fact that they have large 
social service resources in that area. 


The third part of the program in- 
volving court and peace officer re- 
lationships was again slanted along 
the Cook County lines and involved 
resources and problems which the rest 
of the State will never have. The next 
four dissertations were quite helpful. 


My general conclusion is that while 
many of the important subjects were 
slanted toward a particular area (Cook 
County) problem, that the whole pro- 
gram was worthwhile and especially 
worthwhile as being a start on more 
programs of this type. It seems to me 
such a program might be mixed with 
50% of technical problems in work- 
shop-type thing. 

From the foregoing the following 
appears to be the situation in Illinois: 

1. That an excellent beginning has 
been made in the indoctrination of the 
judges, lawyers and prosecuting of- 
ficers with the basic law and spirit of 
the Juvenile Court; 


2. That this doctrine of the law 
based on the ancient principle of 
Parens Patriae, likewise deriving au- 
thority from the inherent Police power 
of every State or community has been 
largely forgotten in the place of its 
birth, notably Illinois and Chicago; 

3. That the Bench and the Bar 
of Illinois could well read the outline 
of the basic principles upon which the 
Juvenile Court Law is built. as ex- 
pressed by a Committee of the Cook 
County Bar Association of 1899, when 
Illinois adopted the first Juvenile 
Court Law known to the world, and 
which has served as a model for prac- 
tically all the other states in this Na- 
tion and the other countries of the 
world; 

4. It is most gratifying to observe 
this rebirth of interest in the Chil- 
dren’s Court on the part of the great 
state of Illinois in which the original 
idea of the Children’s Court was 
crystallized and promulgated to the 
world. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Team-Workers: Judge John J. Connelly, Boston Juvenile Court, 
left, newly-elected secretary, is shown with, left to right, Judge Lawrence 
G. Brooks, retiring President, Massachusetts; the Rev. Robert F. Drinan, 
Dean, Boston College Law School and host to the meeting; Judge Paul 
K. Connelly, newly-elected President, and Judge Martha Ware, Special 
Justice and member of the council. 

Others elected to office but not included in the picture were: Judge 
William P. Constantino, Treasurer; and the following members of the 
Executive Committee—Judge William H. Henchy, Judge Harry Kalus, 
Judge Herbert D. Robinson, Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, Hon. Martin 


Colten and Judge Herbert D. Robinson. 

Another one, not elected to any office, but the unseen and unsung 
“work horse” for the Council, who sees to all details most efficiently, is 
Arthur C. O’Leary, Administrative Assistant to the Judge of the Boston 


Juvenile Court. 


Team Work in Massachusetts 


Juvenile court judges, chiefs of 
police, policewomen, welfare workers, 
institutional workers—some three hun- 
dred of these “front line” soldiers in 
the battle against delinquency and 
neglect—met for a day in Boston, at 
the Boston College of Law, to see how 
they could better work together in 
their common fight of guiding, pro- 
tecting and controlling the children 
and youth of Massachusetts who come 
in conflict or contact with the law. 

“Combatting the Problems of Youth 
in Massachusetts” is what they named 
their symposium, which was held May 
5th, called by the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges and 
jointly sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Chiefs of Police Association, the Great- 


er Boston Council for Youth and the 
Boston College Law School. 

A full day, and part of a night, 
were used in listening to some 24 
moderators and speakers present var- 
ious phases and facets of the problem 
of what’s wrong with children and 
youth, what can be done about it, how 
it is going to be done—and who is 
going to do it. 

The Rev. Robert F. Drinan, Dean 
of the Boston College of Law, wel- 
comed cordially those present. He 
emphasized the point that children 
and youth must assume, to varying 
degrees according to their ages, a 
sense of personal responsibility and 
accountability. Both precept and ex- 
ample (particularly by the parents 
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and others close to the child) are re- 
quired to teach and bring out this 
basic quality. 
Juvenile Police Officers 
In Operation 


The morning session, devoted to the 


above subject, was presided over by 
Thomas McLaughlin, Head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in Boston. 

Among other things, Mr. McLaugh- 
lin said that the rising tide of Juvenile 
Delinquency constitutes a new “na- 
tional emergency and threatens the 
very future of our country.” 

“If the present trend continues, a 
million youths will be arrested in 
1962. It is relevant to interpolate, in 
this connection, that crime increased 
8% in 1958 while juvenile delinquency 
only increased 6%. 

“But of course it is more sensational 
and lurid to belabor the children, 
much easier to do this than to con- 
structively meet their needs and give 
them the restraint, guidance and pro- 
tection that they need to become good 
citizens. After all, the children are not 
quite keeping up with their adult com- 
panions in the race to see who can 
misbehave the most.” 


Police Juvenile Division 


A noteworthy presentation in this 
connection was made by Captain 
Joseph Cummings, head of the newly- 
created Juvenile Division of the Bos- 
ton Police Department. At the end of 
its first year of operation the Division 
had reduced the number of children 
brought in and turned over to the 
Courts at least 50%. 

This was because Captain Cummings 
had instructed his men to take chil- 
dren home, if apprehended for minor 
offenses, give the child and parents a 
stern warning—also tell the parents 
if they did not control their children 
that they (the parents) would be 
taken to jail. 

If the offense were serious, the of- 
ficers were instructed to take the 
offenders immediately to the Station 
and turn them over to the courts. 
There was tc be no “mollycoddling” 
in these serious cases. 

Outside of this prodding of the 
the parents and warning of the child, 


his men were admonished to remain 
police officers and to perform the pri- 
mary duty of a policeman, namely, to 
seek out and apprehend malefactors 
and turn them over to the courts. 
They were warned not to try to be 
“case workers,” psychiatrists or ‘re- 
creation workers,’ but to leave those 
functions to these trained for that 
type of service. 

One quite obvious benefit of this 
scheme was that the 50% who were 
reprimanded and turned loose did not 
acquire a “record” and thus have to 
spend the rest of their lives explaining 
to prospective employers, the armed 
services, bonding companies and near- 
ly every one else in this ‘record 
minded” era. 

Apparently in contradiction to this 
scheme was the work of the town of 
Woburn where the Juvenile Officer 
claimed that, by the establishment of 
a Police Athletic League, she came to 
know all teen agers, practically, and 
was able to work more effectively with 
them. Perhaps it may be proper to 
say that what was good for a large 
city may not be the best thing for a 
town or rural setting. 


Teaching Young Girls How to 
Carry Their Liquor “Like a Lady” 

Lt. Mary Kirkpatrick, of the State 
Police, touched (rather touchingly) on 
the Baby Teen Ager girls from 11 to 
14. So many of them seemed to have 
no sense of right or wrong, no control 
nor desire to control their actions. 
These are tragic, pathetic and hard to 
handle. 

Incidentally. Lt. Mary paid her re- 
spects—or contempt—to the drinking 
mothers, who seem to think their most 
important motherly duty is to see that 
their young daughters know how to 
drink and “carry their liquor like a 
lady.” 

I think most of those present agreed 
with the rather tragic-eyed Lady Lieu- 
tenant that, while there may be five 
times as many boys in court as girls, 
one girl is harder to rehabilitate than 
five boys. 


A Juvenile Court in Operation 


After the presentation of the Juve- 
nile Police Officers and officials the 
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Judges took over. Presiding over this 
session were Judges Lawrence G. 
Brooks and Thomas J. O’Malley, the 
former, President of the Massachusetts 
Council and the latter, immediate 
Past-President of that body. 

Participating in this session were 
Judges Paul K. Connelly, Haven Park- 
er, and Thomas A. Mulhall, all of 
Massachusetts; Judge Francis J. Mc- 
Cabe of Rhode Island; Judge Walter 
Scott Criswell, of Jacksonville Florida; 
and speaking for the Massachusetts 
Youth Service Board was Hon. John D. 
Coughlan, president of that body. 

Among notable suggestions made by 
the speakers was the point by Judge 
Connelly that every child is an indi- 
vidual, invested with dignity, pos- 
sessed with a unique personality, and 
must be carefully treated as such and 
his rights carefully protected. Judge 
Mulhall agreed heartily and further 
suggested that every child charged 
with a serious offense should be pro- 
vided with a lawyer. Judge Parker felt 
that the point should be driven home 
“that in the last analysis, the problem 
is the child’s problem” and every 
means should be used to get him to 
accept this point of view and exercise 
self-disciplined and self help. 

Judge McCabe took vehement ex- 
ception to the labeling of all children 
and youths arrested as “delinquents” 
when as a matter of fact many of the 
complaints are trivial or groundless. 

Judge Criswell advocated a return 
to the fundamental concept of the 
Juvenile Court as one operating on 
the basis of guardianship, supported 
by the principle of Parens Patriae, 
where there is “treatment” instead of 
“punishment,” this treatment being 
individualized, personalized and sum- 
mary, imposed in the same spirit that 
a wise father would use in disciplining 
his own child. 


Probation in Operation 


Methods and problems of probation 
were presented at the concluding after- 
noon session of the Symposium which 
was presided over by Albert B. Carter, 
Commissioner of Probation for Massa- 
chusetts. 

Participating were Miss Florence V. 


Millette, Probation Officer from 
Springfield; Mr. Joseph Galligan, 
Chief Probation Officer for the Muni- 
cipal Court of South Boston; and 
Judge John J. Connelly, Judge of the 
Boston Juvenile Court, who com- 
mented and summarized the presenta- 
tions made. 

Judge Connelly, presiding over the 
famous Juvenile Court of Boston, the 
only such Court exclusively concerned 
with Juvenile Court jurisdiction in 
that state was particularly fitted to 
have the “last word” in matters relat- 
ing to children in court. 


Annual Meeting, Final Session 
and Banquet 


The final session of the Symposium 
was held at the Lounge of the Boston 
College Law School and was capably 
and wittily presided over by retiring 
President Judge Brooks. 

The featured speaker was Hon. 
George F. McGrath, Commissioner of 
Corrections for Massachusetts. 

The Commissioner had just recently 
been through some rather strenuous 
and trying times in connection with 
the riot at the Concord Reformatory 
and some trouble in another correc- 
tional Institution. 


Connolly Elected 


In Massachusetts 


New President Paul K. Connolly, 
Massachusetts Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, heads an imposing ros- 
ter of officers and executive com- 
mittee-men. New officers were named 
at the May seminar, “Combatting the 
Problems of Youth in Massachusetts,” 
held at the Boston College Law School. 

Other officers include Hon. Walter 
D. Allen, Vice President, with the 
re-elected secretary and treasurer in- 
cluding Hon. John J. Connolly and 
Hon. William P. Constantino, respec- 
tively. 

Completing the Executive Commit- 
tee are Hon. Herbert D. Robinson, 
Hon. William H. Henchey, Hon. Law- 
rence G. Brooks and Hon. Martin 
Colten. 
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Well-Done, Good and Faithful Servants 


Retirements of Judge Rulon W. 
Clark, Judge John Warren Hill and 
Judge Carlton McNally have brought 
distinguished careers to a close. 


Judge Clark 


Dramatic and touching was the mo- 
ment at the final banquet of the 22nd 
Annual Convention of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges when 
the Hon. Rulon W. Clark, host judge, 
announced his retirement. 

Judge Clark, from the very begin- 
ning of his long term of judicial ser- 
vice on the Bench of the Children’s 
Court, has been active in the effort 
to spread the concept of the Juvenile 
Court and extend its humane and bene- 
ficent methods and practices through- 
out the land. Before the Judges’ Coun- 
cil was formed 22 years ago, Judge 
Clark, with a group of others who had 
the vision of enlarged service to chil- 
dren through their own Court, met 
variously as a rather unimportant ap- 
pendage of the National Conference 
of Social Work, or the National Proba- 
tion Association, or occasionally with 
the American Bar Association. He was 
one of the prime movers in the es- 
tablishment of the National Council, 
as a free organization, of free judges, 
beholden to no one and “kept” by no 
enveloping and dominating other or- 
ganization. 

It was particularly fitting and ap- 
propriate that his retirement from the 
field should be marked by the holding 
of the National Convention of the 
Judges’ Council in the city and state 
where he had labored so wisely and so 
long for the cause of deprived, way- 
ward or neglected children. 

Judge Clark did a magnificent job 
of conducting the National Meeting. 
Calm, everywhere when problems 
came up, gracious, courteous and self 
forgetful—it is a beautiful picture to 
remember of this devoted servant of 
the children’s interests. 

Without knowing the peculiar “ins 
and outs” of the -political organization 
of the Government of the great state 
of Utah, it does appear a little strange 
that Judge Clark “retired” to the 


State Department of Public Welfare 
which had appointed him 26 years ago 
and which appoints all the Juvenile 
Court Judges of the state. Instead of 
being a part of the judiciary, answer- 
able to the people he served, the 
Judge in Utah is answerable to the 
Department of Public Welfare. This 
may, incidentally, be why Judge Clark, 
one of our truly great Juvenile Court 
Judges, received one of the smallest 
salaries given in that field of judicial 
service. 

Judge Clark once told your Editor 
that his Grandfather drove a team of 
oxen hitched to a covered wagon, 
carrying his family, the plow, the bag 
of seeds, the rifle, through the desert 
lands of the Western Plains to the 
promised land in the valley of the 
great Salt Lake. Something of the 
stern determination, the courage, and 
the strength of conviction surely came 
down to Grandson Rulon. His life at- 
tests to that. 

Knowing of the impending resigna- 
tion, one of the other faithful old 
veterans present at the final banquet 
drew up an eloquent resolution which 
ran in part: “He was an industrious, 
intelligent, inspired leader . . . a man 
of superb qualifications . . . a cour- 
ageous and consecrated protector of 
children and parents in trouble, a 
loyal citizen . . . truly a man of God.” 

Rulon Clark’s strength and charac- 
ter will live in the lives of the count- 
less boys and girls, and fathers and 
mothers, who have gained courage 
and faith, from him, in the better 
things of life. His colleagues will re- 
member him so long as they live. 


Judge Hill 


A quarter of a century of service 
to children has been marked by the 
Hon. John Warren Hill, Presiding Jus- 
tice of the Domestic Relations Court, 
City of New York. 

In December of 1934, Judge Hill 
was sworn in by Mayor LaGuardia. In 
December of 1959 he will lay that 
burden down after 25 years of struggle 
and service in an effort to give a 
break and a chance to a swelling army 
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of children who have been deprived of 
their birthright—a good home, a 
decent community, and the security 
that comes from a family life where 
love and order prevail. 


In preparing the 1958 Annual Re- 
port, Judge Hill remarks: 

“I came to this court in 1934, 
twenty-five years ago. This is my last 
year here, my last Annual Report, and 
I am in a rather reminiscent and re- 
flective mood. Perhaps some of my 
thoughts may be of interest.” 

They are. 


Judge Hill traces the vicissitudes, 
hurdles overcome, and growth of the 
New York Court for families and chil- 
dren through its entire history, from 
its beginning back in 1903 up to the 
present time. Of course the last 25 
years are the most familiar to him 
since during that period it was his 
guiding hand and valiant efforts that 
were behind all the many-faceted de- 
velopments of these years. 

As in many other states, notably 
Florida, to the Editor’s knowledge, it 
took a constitutional amendment to 
make it possible to get the Children’s 
Court disentangled from the cumber- 
some and dehumanized processes of 
the Criminal Law. This step was taken 
in 1921 and the new Court was estab- 
lished in 1923. 

Various steps have been taken from 
time to time to improve the Court for 
Children and Families. There have 
been “revamped” Intake Policies: Ad- 
justment Bureaus; Delinquency Pre- 
vention Departments; the everlasting 
fight for adequate detention facilities 
and services; the heart-breaking ordeal 
of trying to convince the community 
and private and public agencies that 
they should make available the institu- 
tions, services and facilities absolutely 
necessary for the rehabilitation and 
redemption of wayward and neglected 
children; the struggle with politically 
entrenched financing powers that had 
trouble seeing the needs of children, 
since they could not vote and had no 
lobby. 

They did, however, have something 
in the nature of a lobby. Spearheading 
it were Judge Hill, Rabbi Stephen 
Wise, Father McEntaggert, Dr. Frank 


O’Brien, Col. E. K. Coulter, founder 
of the Big Brother movement in the 
year 1909—and countless others who 
struggled with courage and tenacity to 
see that the deprived children of New 
York had their “chance.” 

Your Editor does not think that 
Judge Hill will make a very successful 
retirement after having devoted the 
best years of his life in this arena as 
the “Champion of Children.” He will 
still be in there “pitching for the kids” 
some way or other. 

John Warren Hill, your colleagues 
and friends, including literally thou- 
sands of children who are almost 
completely inarticulate, express our 
gratitude and wish you Godspeed as 
you come out from under the heavy 
yoke you have so gallantly borne for 
the last quarter century. And we 
crave your interest and leadership 
still, as your time and strength per- 
mit, in this unending fight for a just 
and fair deal for deprived children. 


Judge McNally 


When Judge Carlton McNally re- 
tired from the bench a few weeks ago, 
it marked finis to a distinguished 
career of judicial service to his city, 
the state and the nation. 

Thirty four years ago, Judge Mc- 
Nally ascended to the Bench of the 
District Court of the Second Judicial 
District of Minnesota, including Ram- 
sey County and St. Paul. In 1936, 11 
years later, Judge McNally became 
Judge of the Juvenile Court for that 
District and served continuously there 
for 23 years. 

To a remarkable degree, Judge Mc- 
Nally personified and exemplified the 
“wise father,” or Parens Patriae con- 
cept of the Children’s Court Judge. 
His personal concern and kindliness 
to the children and youth who came 
under his authority and influence en- 
deared him to the children involved 
and all others whose work caused 
them to be in touch with him. 

As the ideal Juvenile Court Judge 
should be, Judge McNally was an in- 
terested and active participant in the 
community activities calculated to 
guide, conserve or protect the inter- 
ests of children and youth. In this 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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MAKING MEDICINE 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Judge Schramm, incidentally, was 
the moving spirit to whom first came 
the vision of the possibility of the 
great Masonic body lending its sup- 


port to the movement to bring justice © 


and happiness to the tragic little army 
of emotionally and physically crippled 
children of America, by encouraging 
the Judges of the Children’s Courts 
of the country to come together, study 
together, and reinspire and rededicate 
each other to the heart-wrenching task 
of attempting to meet the needs of 
these deprived children. 

Hon. Leland Prisk, Right Worship- 
ful Grand Master of the Masons of 
Utah, responded to Judge Schramm’s 
remarks, assuring the group of the 
pleasure the Utah Lodge took in recog- 
nizing the work being done by the 
Fellows in which the Lodge was privi- 
leged to participate. 


Two Strong Allies for Children 

At a meeting called Ladies’ Night, 
addresses including pledges of coop- 
eration and support were given by 
Mrs. Arthur Crom, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Chairman of Community Af- 
fairs, Nationa] Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Cecil Baker, Logan, 
Utah, Program Chairman, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

This meeting was presided over by 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 
of the Trustees of the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation, who reminded 
those present that it was the organized 
mothers and women who had sup- 
ported and made possible the first 
Juvenile Courts in this country, and 
in the United States. They were the 
ones who championed the cause of 
children as presented by Judge Ben 
Lindsey of Denver, and kept him in 
office against the efforts of both poli- 
tical parties and all the other organ- 
ized groups of those interested in the 
exploitation of children and other 
gullible and immature human beings, 
by gambling, vice and other lawless 
activities. 

This organized force and influence 
of motherhood and womanhood was 
also the power which, through its un- 


relenting efforts, year after year, 
finally won the assistance and coopera- 
tion of the Chicago Bar Association 
in drawing up the first complete Juve- 
nile Court Law ever enacted in this 
country or for that matter, in the 
world. 


For these reasons and for their con- 
stant intercst and devotion to the 
cause of children, Judge Schramm wel- 
comed these two ladies and the mil- 
lions of members whom they reach, 
as allies in the effort to procure in- 
dividualized and personalized justice 
for the deprived children of America. 

Significantly, the Conference later 
provided for the establishment of a 
permanent Committee of cooperation 
with the Parent-Teachers’ Congress 
and the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
to better integrate efforts to protect, 
guid2 and provide for wayward or neg- 
lected children. 


Physical Fitness — Plus! 


The extra-curricular features were 
not by any means neglected, but were 
not permitted to detract from the ser- 
ious purpose of the meeting. No one 
will soon forget the pilgrimage to the 
Alpine Rose Lodge at nearby Brigh- 
ton, with the nerve-tingling rides on 
the ski-lift, the refreshing experience 
of being abie to reach out and almost 
touch the snow on the mountaintop, 
and an extraordinarily fine dinner 
which seemed to take on something of 
the character of a “Royal Gorge”; this 
to be in keeping with the inspiring 
gorge and scenery through which we 
made our way to reach the Lodge. 

Featured at this meeting was the 
eloquent Dr. Shane McCarthy, Chair- 
man of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee on Youth Fitness, who pointed 
out that physical fitness alone was not 
the only desideratum sought by the 
Commission; equally important are 
considerations of moral] responsibility 
and strength of character that would 
not welch under the terrific tests, 
both mental, moral and physical, in- 
volved in warfare. 

Dr. McCarthy deplored the tendency 
to make Youth Camps after the pat- 
tern of Country Club luxury and con- 
veniences and pled for the restoration 
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of the family home as the indispens- 
able nurture and training place where 
good habits, good attitudes, good man- 
ners and good morale are inculcated 
into the lives of children and youth. 


A Star Falls from Rhode Island 


Certainly not to pass without men- 
tion should be the entertainment fea- 
ture of this occasion, furnished by 
some domesticated Indians and natives 
who had a hard time finding space 
enough to carry on the scalp dance, 
war dance and other kinds of dances. 

Competing with the aborigines in 
the night’s entertainment feature was 
the Hon. John M. Booth of Rhode Is- 
land, who led the singing and when 
the audience was out of breath, con- 
tributed personally a few solos. The 
revelation of yodeler Booth was in- 
deed thrilling to his colleagues and 
comrades. 

It would not be fair to fail to men- 
tion the carefully thought-out and 
worked-up program. The whole thing 
was a meaty and serious affair. The 
five workshops were most efficiently 
staffed and ably managed and led by 
Judge W. W. Woolfolk of Atlanta. I 
think at least it can be said that there 
was considerable time fer discussion 
and that everyone who wished to con- 
tribute had a chance to do so. 

Equally surprising and thrilling as 
the revelation of Judge Booth as a 
modern Caruso, was the uncovering of 
Judge Joseph B. Felton as a journalist. 
When your Editor asked him to write 
his impressions of the Convention, 
surprisingly enough he did so, and 
that promptly. They are written in 
such a manner as to fill out, with the 
feeble effort of the Editor, the over 
all picture of the 22nd Convention and 
the Editor is highly pleased to run 
these impressions as the major story 
of the Convention. 


— By W. S. Criswell 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 5) 

The Hon. Nathan J. Kaufman of 
Detroit, Michigan, made this observa- 
tion: 

“We are convinced the system is 
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right, but we agree the end result is 
not what we would like because of the 
lack of facilities—but it’s still better 
than sending children to jail.” 

It was the consensus of judges pres- 
ent that all states have good juvenile 
court laws, but they are not usually 
imp!emented with the proper facilities 
to do the job needed. 


Name Printing Does Not Help 


The judges in attendance were 
pretty generally agreed that mentally- 
ill and mentally-retarded children 
were one of their big problems. 


It was also generally agreed that 
printing names of juvenile offenders 
probably did more harm than good, 
and there is no credible evidence that 
printing names of juveniles is a de- 
terrent to delinquency or crime. 

The judges, however, recognize that 
there can be no objection to using 
names of juveniles involved in heinous 
crimes because the public has the right 
to be informed on such cases; and be- 
cause the proper function of the court 
in the community requires that ade- 
quate information be given to the 
people of the community. 


Europe Looks to U. S. 
Says Beckham 


The Hon. Walter H. Beckham, Juve- 
nile Court of Miami, Florida, president 
of the International Juvenile Court 
Judges Asscciation, and past-president 
of the National Council, pointed out 
that juvenile delinquency problems in 
Europe, contrary to public opinion, 
are much the same as here. He furth- 
er stated that it is interesting to note 
that the European countries give 
credit to America for the juvenile 
court idea. They are attempting to 
build up their juvenile court system 
and are looking to this country for 
leadership in that field. 


Work Shops Which Work 


Most interesting and beneficial were 
the workshops, set up on a population 
basis with a chairman and co-chairman 
for each workshop. In addition, gen- 
eral workshops were scheduled for 
Saturday morning on a subject basis, 
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the judges attending the subject of 
their choice. 

While various subjects were dis- 
cussed in population workshops, it 
appeared that the majority of judges 
were concerned with detention facili- 
ties; the relationship of welfare bur- 


eaus with the courts; federal work > 


programs; public relations; federal 
legislation providing for the training 
of qualified personne] in the delin- 
quency field; publicity in the juvenile 
courts; traffic offenses in the juvenile 
courts, and official and _ unofficial 
cases. 

While a few judges favored deten- 
tion as shock treatment, most agreed 
that detention was for protection and 
study only. It was agreed that ade- 
quate detention facilities is one of our 
greatest existing needs as far as juve- 
nile courts are concerned today. 


Juvenile Court Should Be Free 


It was agreed that the welfare bur- 
eaus or other agencies should not con- 
trol the courts; that the courts should 
remain independent and should as- 
sume their proper responsibility, both 
as to cases and personnel. It was 
agreed that the courts should have 
control of monies from state and 
county governments for the training 
of court personnel. 

Special mention was made of public 
relations when the judges declared 
that invitations to editors and their 
staffs to attend juvenile court hear- 
ings impiemeniea better understand- 
ing of the function of the roll of the 
juvenile court in the community. 

One judge stated that publication of 
names of juvenile traffic offenders 
kad not reduced violations for his 
jurisdiction. 

The subject of counsel for children 
in juvenile courts received consider- 
able discussion. In workshop E, which 
represented the metropolitan jurisdic- 
tions, the majority present felt that 
the child should be advised of his 
right to counsel. 


Personnel Training—Forestry 
Camps—Interdisciplinary 
Cooperation 


A subject receiving considerable 
discussion was that of pending legisla- 


tion in Congress to provide for train- 
ing of qualified personnel in the juve- 
nile delinquency field, and for pilot 
programs and research programs. 
Workshop B, representing the popula- 
tion group of 25,000 to 75,000 adopted 
resolutions favoring such legislation. 

This group also adopted a resolution 
favoring enactment of federal legisla 
tion for forest work camps. 

Workshop B also devoted consider- 
able discussion to use of psychiatric 
services by the court. It was the con- 
sensus of the group that psychiatric 
services are necessary for proper juve- 
nile court administration. 

Dr. Webb, a pediatrician, advised 
that the American Academy of Pedia- 
tricians had set up a national commit- 
tee concerning juvenile delinquency 
and had also set up state committees; 
but that the state committees appar- 
ently were uncertain as to how to 
proceed. It was suggested that the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Council contact the national commit- 
tee of the American Academy of 
Pediatricians and the committees of 
other agencies to discuss the work 
with mutual problems and policies. 

The judges present indicated that 
very few physical examinations were 
made of children detained. 

The majority present at workshop 
B indicated that county boards had 
authority to pay expenses for at- 
tendance of a judge and staff to con- 
ferences and institutes. A few in- 
dicated that their boards did not have 
such authority. 

It was the concensus of the group 
that in-service training is a most im- 
portant part of public relations. 


When Is a Case Not a Case? 


One workshop group devoted con- 
siderable discussion to the subject of 
so-called “non-judicial” cases. It was 
evident that there is considerable mis- 
understanding of what is meant by 
“formal” and “informal” handling of 
juvenile cases, and that this misunder- 
standing has considerable bearing on 
the accuracy of juvenile court statis- 
tics. It was pointed out, however, that 
the “informal” or “non-judicial” class- 
ification permits parents or other per- 
sons with juvenile problems to ap- 
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proach the court without need of a 
formal petition. 

It was emphasized, however, that 
the “informal” or “non-judicial’ class- 
ification should not be applied to any 
case which has a serious impact on the 
community or which involves change 
of custody or some kind of institu- 
tional commitment. 


‘Cash Register’ Justice in 
Traffic Cases? 


One of the most interesting subjects 
discussed in the general workshop was 
that of the handling traffic offenders 
in the juvenile court. It was noted 
that traffic offenses by a youngster 
frequently have a relationship to other 
kinds of delinquency by the same 
youngster. Such a youngster, pro- 
cessed through traffic court would 
only pay his fine, his parents would 
not be informed, and no correctional 
measures would be taken. 

In the case of traffic offenses by 
the youngster, the juvenile court 
would require the presence of the 
parents at any hearing. While not in 
complete agreement, it would appear 
that the majority of the judges favored 
handling at least the more serious 
traffic offenses in the juvenile court. 
This was especially interesting to the 
judges from Oregon who were in at- 
tendance in view of the new juvenile 
code which was adopted by the last 
legislature and which will be effective 
January 1, 1960. 


The Judge Should Enlighten 
and Lead 


Another subject that received con- 
siderable discussion in the worksheps 
was that of the responsibility of the 
juvenile court judge to provide leader- 
ship in his community with respect to 
juvenile delinquency prevention pro- 
grams. It was agreed that this was a 
must and necessary responsibility of 
the juvenile court judge, and it is his 
duty to provide the necessary leader- 
ship in this field if the community is 
to adopt and carry out adequate and 
efficient prevention programs. 

It was agreed that a major factor in 
the solution of the problem of the 
ever-growing and expanding juvenile 
delinquency rate in this country is the 
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establishment of prevention programs 
in the various communities throughout 
the country. 


The Juvenile Court and the 
Armed Services 


Another subject discussed was the 
matter of induction of boys with juve- 
nile delinquency records into the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 
Mr. Arthur H. Bernstone, Chief Coun- 
sel for the Sub-Committee to Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency in the 
United States, of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, discussed pending 
legislation for training qualified per- 
sonnel in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

He also outlined the mutual prob- 
lems existing between courts and the 
recruiting stations for Armed Forces 
induction centers. 

It was obvious that many of these 
problems arose from lack of under- 
standing on both sides. 

It was apparent that the recruiting 
stations were not uniform in the ap- 
plication of the Armed Forces regula- 
tions concerning this subject, and in 
many cases the judges did not under- 
stand the use of the records in this 
respect. It was agreed that the mutual 
problems could probably be worked 
out through a liaison committee to 
consult concerning policies with the 
Armed Forces. 

Copies of the latest report of the 
Sub-Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the United States Senate 
Committee on Judiciary were distri- 
buted to the judges present. 


Landmark Resolutions 


A number of significant and im- 
portant resolutions were adopted by 
the conference before adjournment. 
The important ones are as follows: 

Institution of a youth conservation 
program to provide outdoor train- 
ing and employment for males 
16 to 21. 

Emergency measures by the state to 
provide adequate correctional fa- 
cilities for juveniles. 

Focus of attention on the juvenile 
judges’ role in leading community 
efforts in control and prevention 
of delinquency. 
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Placing of juvenile detention facili- 
ties under control of the juvenile 
court. 

Federal legislation to provide train- 
ing programs for qualified per- 
sonnel in the delinquency field 
and initiation of pilot projects. 


Opposition to any action that would © 


put juvenile judicial functions 
under administrative or executive 
agencies. 


Leadership — or Else! 


The impression that I received from 
the conference was that there is a new 
awareness of juvenile court judges 
that they must assume responsibility 
and leadership in their respective com- 
munities as far as the juvenile delin- 
quency problem is concerned; and, 
that it is recognized that unless they 
do assume this responsibility and 
leadership some other group or agency 
will fill the vacuum and assume that 
leadership which, of course, is and 
would be detrimental to the function 
of the court in the community. 

The fact that 180 juvenile court 
judges from all over the country regis- 
tered was indicative to me that the 
prestige and strength of the Council 
is steadily growing. The fact that at 
least 1500 juvenile court judges out 
of a potential 3000 are now members 
of the Council indicates also this grow- 
ing interest. I think a significant fac- 
tor as far as the Council’s influence 
is concerned is the fact that the 
Journal is forwarded to every judge 
in the country who is concerned with 
juvenile and domestic problems. 


WELL-DONE 
(Continued from Page 24) 


latter field he will—because it is his 
nature—continue to serve so long as 
his strength permits. 

Those of us who have known Judge 
McNally through state or national 
meetings hope and expect to continue 
to have his presence and gracious per- 
sonality with us as we continue the 
active struggle to better the services 
for the guidance and protection of 
wayward and neglected children and 
youth. 


SUFFER THE CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 7) 
acvice and experience of those who 
specialize in this type of building. 
Alls Well That Ends Well 

And so the case of the People versus 
the Politicians, in the end, was won 
by the People—for the benefit and in 
the interest of the wayward and neg- 
lected children of the County. The 
lesson is that this contest between the 
people and the politicians can be won 
for the children in any American com- 
munity if the people care enough and 
have, and will follow, intelligent and 
courageous leadership. 

The dynamic leadership of Troy 
Hall, former plunging and unstoppable 
fullback, former Captain of Marines, 
who would not let the cause of chil- 
dren be explained away or brushed 
aside, who was devotedly gentle with 
children but hard on adults who of- 
fended against children—it was his 
leadership behind which the people of 
Lake County rallied and DEMANDED 
that those who held office give the 
voteless, neglected and wayward chil- 
dren a fair break and a decent chance. 

The hope for the survival of De- 
mocracy lies in such people and such 
leadership. The greatest tribute that 
can be paid to any county is that it 
cares for its own, particularly its own 
children, astray or in trouble. 

And It Can Be Done! 


ILLINOIS SHORT COURSE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Appropriately, this article can close 
with a statement made by the Chicago 
Bar Association 60 years ago: 

“The fundamental idea of the juve- 
nile court law is that the state must 
step in and exercise guardianship over 
a child found under such adverse 
social or individual conditions as de- 
velop crime. . . . It proposes a plan 
whereby he may be treated not as a 
criminal or legally charged with crime, 
but as a ward of the state to receive 
practically the care, custody and dis- 
cipline that are accorded the neg- 
lected and dependent child and which, 
as the Act states, shall approximate as 
nearly as may be, that which should be 
given by its parents.” 
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Judge Gossett Honored 


Publication of his April feature, 
“Wailing Wall,” directly from the 
pages of the JOURNAL brought furth- 
er honors to The Hon. James P. Gos- 
sett, probate judge of Gooding County, 
Idaho, when it re-appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

The historic May 27th edition of the 
proceedings and debates of the 86th 
Congress, First Session, United States 
of America, is preserved as a keepsake 
edition, for it also contains the Senate 
Resolution of Respect in memory of 
Hon. John Foster Dulles, former Sen- 
ator of New York and a former Secre- 
tary of State. 


Under the title, ‘‘The Wailing Wall,” 
Judge Gosset’s article appears as an 
extension of remarks of the Hon. 
Hamer H. Budge, of Idaho, in the 
House of Representatives. 

In his discourse, the western judge 
shows how a wealth of local resources 
of people and good will can be found 
in aimost any rural county of our 
land. His message was particularly 
interesting and inspiring to judges in 
rural counties, showing how, by im- 
provising, a judge can match efforts 
of the large courts by using the “Acres 
of Diamonds” in his own back yard. 


JUDGE HUNT ANNOUNCES NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Judge G. Bowdon Hunt, President 
of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, announces committee 
appointees. 

Still to be staffed are the important 
committees for Cooperation with Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion; Interstate Compact; Uniform Re- 
ciprocal Support and Special Commit- 
tee on Referees. 

The 1959-1960 Committees are as 
follows: 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Judge Alfred D. Noyes, Chairman 
Rockville, Maryland 

Judges Nathan Kaufman, The Juve- 
nile Court, Detroit, Michigan; C. B. 
Pearce, The Juvenile Court, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Don Long, The 
Juvenile Court, Portland, Oregon; 
Melvin Cronin, The Juvenile Court, 
San Francisco, California; Dorr Davis, 
The Juvenile Court, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; Grant L. Bowen, The Juve- 
nile Court, Reno, Nevada; Carleston 
McNally, The Juvenile Court, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota; Elizabeth McCain, 
The Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tennes- 
see and Irene Pancoast, The Juvenile 
Court, Alexandria, Virginia. 


LAW ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Judges Tom Tallakson, Chairman 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Virgil Langstry, Vice-Chairman 
Portland, Oregon 


Judges, J. W. Mills, The Juvenile 
Court, Houston, Texas; Paul Connolly, 
The Juvenile Court, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts; Theo Bruno, The Juvenile 
Court, Pensacola, Florida; Frances J. 
McCabe, The Juvenile Court, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Henry D. Ger- 
gen, The Juvenile Court, Juneau, Wis- 
consin; Edward L. Swope, The Juve- 
nile Court, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
and Lloyd Bennett, Eaton, Ohio. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
COMMITTEE 
Judge Nathan Kaufmen, Chairman 
Detroit, Michigan 
(To be appoisited in request of 
Honorable Nathan Kaufman 


COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Judge Arthur Moore, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court, Pontiac, Michigan 

Judges Otto Robinson, The Juvenile 
Court, Scranton, Pennsylvania; Eliza- 
beth Culpepper, The Juvenile Court, 
Johnson City, Tennessee; Dorr Davis, 
The Juvenile Court, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; Jim Gossett, The Juvenile 
Court, Gooding, Idaho; R. Dixon Pow- 
ers, The Juvenile Court, Richmond, 
Virginia; E. Newton Vickers, The 
Juvenile Court, Topeka, Kansas; Lynn 
H. Pettet, The Juvenile Court, Wa- 
dena, Minnesota and Paul Martineau, 
The Juvenile Court, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
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COMMITTEE ON REPORTS 
AND REPORTING 
Judges Joe Sanders, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Gerald Corbett, Vice-Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Judges Marion Gooding, The Juve- 
nile Court, Jacksonville, Florida; Or- 
man Ketcham, The Juvenile Court, 
Washington, D. C.; Edwin A. Henry, 
The Juvenile Court, Norfolk, Virginia; 
R. E. Renna, The Juvenile Court, 
MeMinville, Oregon; Albert A. Wold- 
man, The Juvenile Court, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Newell A. Lamb, The Juvenile 
Court, Kentland, Indiana; Lorna Lock- 
wood, The Juvenile Court, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Wilkes C. Robinson, The 
Juvenile Court, Anniston, Alabama 
and Dave Roseneau, Athens, Georgia. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
Judge Hugh Reid, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Arlington, Virginia 

Judges W. W. Woolfolk, The Juve- 
nile Court, Atlanta, Georgia; Don. T. 
Udall, The Juvenile Court, Holbrook, 
Arizona; Russell S. White, The Juve- 
nile Court, Riverside, California; Don 
Ziegel, The Juvenile Court, Eaton, 
Ohio. 


COOPERATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN BAR 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Judges Phil Gilliam, The Juvenile 
Court, Denver, Colorado; Tom Tallak- 
son, The Juvenile Court, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


COOPERATION WITH 
INERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
COMMITTEE 


Judge Walter Beckham, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court, Miami, Florida 

Judge Dave Rosenau, The Juvenile 
Court, Athens, Alabama. 

TIME AND PLACE COMMITTEE 


Judge Bruce Henderson, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court, Warren, Ohio 
Judges Charles O. Parks, The Juvenile 


Court, Saint Petersburg, Florida; Phil- 
lip A. Anderson, The Juvenile Court, 
Crookston, Minnesota; Rodney Guth- 
eria, The Juvenile Court, New Castle, 
Wyoming; Wade A. Myers, The Juve- 
nile Court, Emporia, Kansas. 


JUVENILE COURT 
STATUTES COMMITTEE 
Judge Don Young, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court, Norwalk, Ohio 


COOPERATION WITH STATE 
COUNCILS COMMITTEE 
Judge James P. Gossett, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court, Gooding, Idaho 

Judges John Booth, The Juvenile 
Court, Providence, Rhode Island; C. E. 
Conley, The Juvenile Court, Wamps- 
ville, New York; Vallie Dussia, The 
Juvenile Court, Monroe, Michigan; 
Elizabeth McCain, The Juvenile Court, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Stanford Willis, 
The Juvenile Court, Columbus, 
Georgia; Sam Sturn, The Juvenile 
Court, Newton, Kansas; W. M. Wil- 
liams, The Juvenile Court, Alva, Okla- 
homa; John F. Malloy, The Juvenile 
Court, Tucson, Arizona; Bertel John- 
son, The Juvenile Court, Tacoma, 
Washington and W. G. Watson, Jr., 
The Juvenile Court, Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Hon. Clayton Rose, Columbus, Ohio; 
Alabama 
Hon. Harvey Albea, Juvenile Court, 
Anniston, Alabama. 
Arizona 
Hon. Sam Lazovich, Superior Court, 
Globe, Arizona. 
Arkansas 
Hon. W. J. Ledford, County Court, 
Huntsville, Arkansas. 
California 
Hon. Gecrge F. Buck, Superior 
Court. 
Colorado 
Hon. J. J. Jacobbuci, 
Court, Brighton, Colorado. 
Connecticut 
Hon. Stanley P. Mead, Juvenile 
Court, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Delaware 
Hon. Francis A. Reardon, Family 
Court, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Juvenile 
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Florida 
Hon. Max Massefeller, Juvenile 
Court, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Georgia 
Hon. Bennings Grice 
Court, Macon, Georgia. 
Idaho 
Hon. H. Baird, Juvenile Court, Or- 
fino, Idaho. 


Juvenile 


Illinois 
Hon. Frances P. Murphy, Juvenile 
Court, Canten, Illinois. 
Indiana 
Hon. Sid M. Cleveland, Juvenile 
Court, Anderson, Indiana. 
Iowa 
Hon. Donald P. Barnes, Municipal 
Court, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Kansas 
Hon. James V. Riddel, Jr., Juvenile 
Court, Wichita, Kansas. 
Kentucky 
Hon. J. A. Southerland, Juvenile 
Court, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Hon. W. M. Harper, Juvenile Court, 
Monroe, Louisiana. 
Maine 
Hon. Daniel E. Crowley, Municipal 
Court, Biddleford, Maine. 


Maryland 
Hon. Charles E. Moylan, Juvenile 
Court, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Massachusetts 
Hon. George W. Cashman, Juvenile 
Court, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Hon. William E. Doran, Juvenile 
Court, Flint, Michigan. 


Minnesota 
Hon. Paul Kimball, Juvenile Court, 
Austin, Minnesota. 
Missouri 
Hon. James D. Clemens, Circuit 
Court, Bowling Green, Missouri. 
Mississippi 
Hon. Thomas D. Ott, Juvenile Court, 
Hattesburg, Mississippi. 
Montana 
Hon. Victor H. Fall, Juvenile Court, 
Helena, Montana. 
Nebraska 
Hon. Jackson B. Chase, 
Court, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Nevada 
Hon. Ceil Georgetta, Juvenile Court, 
Reno, Nevada. 


District 


New Hampshire 
Hon. Alfred J. Chretien, Municipal 
Court, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey 
Hon. Milton S. Schamach, Juvenile 
Court, Paterson, New Jersey. 
New Mexico 
Hon. George T. Harris, Juvenile 
Court, Roswell, New Mexico. 


New York 
Hon. James Gehrig, Juvenile Court, 
Mineola, New York. 
North Carolina 
Hon. E. S. Hiefner, Jr., Juvenile 
Court, Winston Salem, North Carolina. 
North Dakota 
Hon. Mark H. Amundson, District 
Court, Mandan, North Dakota. 
Ohio 
Hon. Russell Kear, Juvenile Court, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
Oklahoma 
Hon. Garland Hope, Juvenile Court, 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. 
Oregon 
Hon. P. K. Hammond, Juvenile 
Court, Oregon City, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania 
Hon. Edwin M. Clark, Juvenile 
Court, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
South Carolina 
Hon. J. Perrin Anderson, Juvenile 
Court, Greenwood, South Carolina. 
South Dakota 
Hon. Otto B. Linstad, Juvenile 
Court, Pierre, South Dakota. 
Tennessee 
Hon. Sam Davis Tatum, Juvenile 
Court, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Texas 
Hon. Hawthorne Philips, Juvenile 
Court, Brownsville, Texas. 
Utah 
Hon. B. L. Dart, Juvenile Court, 
Price, Utah. 
Vermont 
Hon. John J. Wacherman, Municipal 
Court, Montpelier, Vermont. 
Virginia 
Hon. Emmerson D. Baugh, City 
Court, Lawrenceville, Virginia. 
Washington 
Hon. William G. Long, Juvenile 
Court, Seattle, Washington. 
West Virginia 
Hon. John W. Hereford, Juvenile 
Court, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Wisconsin 
Hon. Frank G. Loeffler, Juvenile 
Court, Wausan, Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 
Hon. Vernon Bentley, 
Court, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Hawaii 


Juvenile 


Hon. Gerald Corbitt, Juvenile Court, 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


STANDARD JUVENILE 
COURT ACT COMMITTEE 
Judge Henry Reiderer, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Judges Don Long, The Juvenile 
Court, Portland, Oregon; Leo Bless- 
ing, The Juvenile Court, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Walter Criswell, 407 Con- 
solidated Building, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida and Dorothy Young, The Juvenile 
Court, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Judge W. W. Woolfo!k, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court, Atlanta, Georgia 

Judges Vera I. Black, The Juvenile 
Court, Port Huron, Michigan; Paul 
Alexander, The Juvenile Court, To- 
ledo, Ohio; O. D. Howell, The Juvenile 
Court, Tampa, Florida; Frances Sleep, 
The Juvenile Court, San Point, Idaho; 
Gordon Gentry, The Juvenile Court, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Franklin 
Voelker, The Juvenile Court, Linden- 
hurst, New York; Angel M. Empierre, 
P. O. Box 238, Reo Pedrois, Puerto 
Rico, Juvenile Court; John Quincey 
Brown, The Juvenile Court, Sacra- 
mento, California and Joe Sanders, 
The Juvenile Court, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Judge Dorr Davis, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Judges Byron Conway, The Juvenile 
Court, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin; 
Burrell Barker, The Juvenile Court, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Tom Dana- 
her, The Juvenile Court, Saint Marys, 
Ohio; William S. Fort, The Juvenile 
Court, Eugene, Oregon; Mose S. 
Lindan, The Juvenile Court, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota; Frank Nicholas, 
The Juvenile Court, Dayton 2, Ohio; 


William Scoggins, The Juvenile Court, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico and William 
A. Hart, The Juvenile Court, Ashville, 
North Carolina. 


COOPERATION WITH LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 
Judge Dorr Davis, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
WITH FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Judge Horace S. Bellfatto, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Newark, New Jersey 

Judges Horace S. Bellfatto, Chairman 

Armond Ketcham, Vice-Chairman 

The Juvenile Court 
Washington, D. C. 

Judges John Warren Hill, The Juve- 
nile Court, New York City and Wil- 
lard Gatlin, The Juvenile Court, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Judges Wilbur Hicks, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Arlos Harbert, Vice-Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 

Judges Don Purdy, The Juvenile 
Court, Selena, Ohio; George Gill, The 
Juvenile Court, Rock Hill, North Caro- 
lina; John Kenny, The Juvenile Court, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rulon Clark, 
502 Deseret Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Leo Yehle, The Juvenile Court, 
Syracuse, New York; Herdon Inge, 
The Juvenile Court, Portland, Oregon 
and Ben H. Bear, The Juvenile Court, 
Orifona, Idaho. 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Judge Frank Nicholas, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court, Dayton 2, Ohio 

Judges Leo Yehle, The Juvenile 
Court, Syracuse, New York; Harry 
Lindeman, The Juvenile Court, New- 
ark, New Jersey; Walter S. Criswell, 
407 Consolidated Building, Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Don Long, The Juvenile 
Court, Denver, Colorado; Chris Barn- 
ette, The Juvenile Court, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Leo Wylegala, The Juve- 
nile Court, Buffalo, New York; Gustav 
L. Schramm, The Juvenile Court, 
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Miami, Florida; Frank Bicek, The 
Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio and 
Harry Eastman, The Juvenile Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Judges Harry Lindeman, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Newark, New Jersey 
Don Anderson, Vice-Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Robert B. Burch, Vice-Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
San Diego, California 

Judges Frank Thomas, The Juve- 
nile Court, Binghamton, New York; 
Troy Hall, The Juvenile Court, Lees- 
burg, Florida; Lester L. Lobel, The 
Juvenile Court, Helena, Montana; 
K. A. Pate, The Juvenile Court, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Marshall Peterson, 
The Juvenile Court, Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin; Luther Maples, The Juvenile 
Court, Gulfport, Mississippi; R. E. 
Renne, The Juvenile Court, McMin- 
ville, Oregon; Grant L. Bowen, The 
Juvenile Court, Reno, Nevada and 
Fred E. Hanscom, The Juvenile Court, 
Rumford, Maine. 


COOPERATION WITH 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Judge Luther Maples, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
Judges Chauncey H. Depuy, The 
Juvenile Court, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Frank Voelker, The Juvenile 
Court, Lake Providence, Louisiana; 
Monroe Paxman, The Juvenile Court, 
Provo, Utah; Nanette Tipton, The 
Juvenile Court, Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see and Russell Kear, The Juvenile 
Court, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


MERITORIOUS AWARD 
COMMITTEE 
Judge Phillip Gilliam, Chairman 
The Juvenile Court 
Denver, Colorado 
Judges Talbot Ellis, The Juvenile 
Court, Birmingham, Alabama; Frank 
Nicholas, The Juvenile Court, Dayton, 
Ohio; Bill Scoggin, The Juvenile Court, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico (W. T.) and 
John Kenney, The Juvenile Court, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CONSTITUTION REVISION 
COMMITTEE 
Judge Chris Barnette, Chairman 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Judges Arlos J. Harbert, Juvenile 
Court, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Leo 
Yehle, Children’s Court, Syracuse, 
New York; Clayton W. Rose, Juvenile 
Court, Columbus, Ohio; Monroe Pax- 
man, Juvenile Court, Provo, Utah; 
Nathan Kaufman, Juvenile Court, De- 
troit, Michigan; Joseph B. Felton, 
Juvenile Court, Salem, Oregon and 
Talbot Ellis, Juvenile Court, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Judge Victor B. Wylegala 

Judge Victor B. Wylegala, former 
President of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, who served 
from May, 1959, to May, 1952, died 
August 25th, 1959, at Kenmore Mercy 
Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y., after a long 
illness. He had been Judge of the 
Children’s Court of Buffalo for 21 
years. 

Judge Wylegala was one of the very 
early pioneers in the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and very ac- 
tive in its formation and activities 
during the period in which it had 
ganed great strength throughout the 
Court in membership and prestige. 

He is survived by his widow, Bar- 
bara, and two children, Jerome, of 
Grand Island, N. Y., and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Mulligan of New Jersey. 


Come Now The New Judges 

Succeeding Judge McNally as judge 
of the Juvenile Court of Ramsey 
County is Hon. Ronald E. Hachey, 

The following information from 
John K. Donohue, veteran Chief Pro- 
bation Officer for the St. Paul Court, 
Minnesota. 
indicated that in Judge Hachey a 
worthy successor has been found for 
Judge McNally. Concerning the new 
Judge. Mr. Donohue states: 

“Judge Hachey was born December 
18, 1909, at Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
He is a graduate of the St. Paul Col- 
lege of Law and has been in the gen- 
eral practice of law for many years. 
He served as Assistant U. S. District 
Attorney from 1951 to 1953 and was 
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appointed March 1953, to fill the 
unexpired term of Gustavus Loevinger 
as District Judge. 

“Judge Hachey is past president 
of the St. Thomas More Legal Society 
and is active in the Eagles, Knights of 


Columbus, and Post 8 of the American , 


Legion. He served during World War 
II as a member of the 42 Rainbow 
Division. Judge and Mrs. Hachey and 
their two daughters live at 357 South 
Hamline Avenue, St. Paul.” 


Taking office as Judge of the Juve- 
nile Court of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 1, 1959, was Regnal W. Garff, 
Jr., 21, successor to Judge Rulon W. 
Clark, who retired after 27 years from 


the post he had filled with honor and 
distinction. 

The young jurist is a native of Salt 
Lake City, was graduated from East 
High School in 1944 and after serving 
in the Army was graduated from the 
University of Idaho. He holds two 
degrees, one in law and another in 
social work. 

In addition to being a lawyer and 
social worker, he has had practical 
experience in working with the Youth 
Program of the Mormon Church, is a 
family man and father, and has been 
active in civic affairs. 

His district includes Salt Lake, 
Daggett, Summit and Tooele Counties, 
Utah. 


The New York State Association 


WHEREAS, the Honorable Victor B. 
Wylegala had served with great and 
nationally-acclaimed distinction as 
Judge of the Children’s Court of Erie 
County from January 1, 1938 until his 
untimely death on August twenty-fifth 
of this year which death occurred 
during his fourth six-year term in 
office; and 


WHEREAS, by virtue of his accom- 
plishments in his own court and his 
unceasing labors in behalf of the juve- 
nile court movement, he had been 
honored with the presidency of this 
association in 1944-45 and that of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges in 1951-52, to which in turn he 
brought honor; and 

WHEREAS, he was a man of un- 
questioned judicial integrity who from 
his position on the bench served all 
persons without discrimination as to 
race, color or creed, and his under- 
standing tolerance set an example for 
all to emulate; and 

WHEREAS, he realized that “the 
child is father to the man” and called 
upon every resource available to him 
as Judge to develop in the young 
people who came before him the 
moral, physical and intellectual char- 
acteristics which would fit them for 
worthwhile citizenship; and 

WHEREAS, he was a great cham- 
pion of human rights and ardent sup- 


of Judges of Children’s Courts 


porter of many truly worthwhile 
causes in his church, his community, 
his state and nation; and 

WHEREAS, his long and devoted 
service to the causes he championed 
has been recognized by many widely 
diversified groups who conferred upon 
him awards of which he was most 
humbly grateful; and 

WHEREAS, although a life-long Re- 
publican his accomplishments in the 
juvenile court field were respected by 
men of both parties who called upon 
him as a consultant at the state and 
national levels; and 

WHEREAS, Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom has called unto Him- 
self this loved and honored son; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED that in the death of the 
Honorable Victor B. Wylegala the 
New York State Association of Judges 
of Children’s Courts has suffered a 
grievous loss; and be it still further 

RESOLVED that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and that a copy thereof be 
sent to the family and to the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges for 
its archives. 

President 
Secretary 


Dated at Binghamton, New York 
this day of September 


Nineteen Hundred Fifty-nine. 
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Sixty — Time 


While it may not pay to dwell on 
the past, it often seems wise to see 
from where we have come in aligning 
ourselves toward a goal for the future. 
Juvenile Courts are sixty (60) years 
of age. The National Council has just 
reached its majority, in years. Where 
did we start? Where are we, and 
“quo vadis.” 

It is in the Juvenile Court that 
many boys and girls for the first time 
come face to face with the uathority 
of a democratic society. It is here 
their opinions of justice begin to be 
formed. It is here the seeds of respect, 
or rebellion, are nurtured. 

To Many, You are the Law 

In many instances the parents of 
these boys and girls also receive their 
first touch of “the law,” their first 
appreciation of the right of their child, 
as opposed to the rights of society . . . 
If the treatment is intelligent, sincere, 
firm, but understanding; sympathetic, 
but without sentimentality, which 
makes us soft; fair in those character- 
istics we would all like to incorporate 
into our dispositions, surely, not only 
the child and his family, but all 
society will benefit. 

Others Will Take Over Your 
Authority If You Refuse To Accept 
Responsibility 

On the other hand, if we complain 
that we do not have the staff, or the 
facilities, or the time to handle cases 
as we would like to, so we will have 
to let a probation officer, social work- 
er, another agency, or someone else 
assume our responsibility, then we 
may be giving up without a battle. 
Often it is much easier to surrender 
authority than it is to assume re- 
sponsibility. 

Inspiration and Challenge 

Many of the men who struggled in 

those early days of organization are 


For Decision 


were then . . . Besides being an in- 

spiration, I find it something of a 
challenge to us who have the responsi- 

_— and opportunity of our present 
ay. 

We are in much better positions 
today to accomplish much more. We 
find ourselves. confronted still with 
some of the problems which vexed 
the early efforts, finances, mis-in- 
formation about the Juvenile Courts, 
sometimes criticism, which we think 
unfair, membership, (we now have 
only about one half those judges who 
have Juvenile Court jurisdiction as 
members of our Council), to mention 
a few. 

The ultimate purpose of all the ef- 
fort, planning, organization, was only 
one - to improve Juvenile Courts so 
that boys and girls who must come 
before these Courts, and ultimately 
society, might benefit. 

With some fear of being charged 
of trying to wax eloquent I must state 


_that how well the Council succeeds 


this year, or any year, will depend a 
great deal on YOU. 
Say Now, Where and How You 
Can Best Serve 
The Council, being so widely spread 

as are the geographical boundries of 
our country, finds that it works best 
through committees . . . We all know 
our own limitations better sometimes 
than do others. So it is with a sincere 
interest in the Council that I ask your 
help in making this an outstanding 
year for the Council . . . Therefore, 
until you tell me you can’t or won’t, 
then I’ll count on you. Let’s keep 
the ideais uncovered and our goals in 
our sights, knowing we may have to 
accept less, but unwilling to concede 
an inch. 

Sincerely, 

G. Bowdon Hunt, President 

National Council of Juvenile 


still as interested and active as they Court Judges 
MAIL TO: P.O. BOX 233, BARTOW, FLORIDA 
Because of personal interest and/or experience, | prefer to be assigned to the committee of 
my choice as follows: 
FIRST CHOICE: 
SECOND CHOICE: 
THIRD CHOICE: 
| believe there is work for another committee in the field of 
and | would prefer to serve here. 
Judge 
—Address 
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NATIONAL JUVENILE COURT FOUNDATION, 
INC. 


Chartered at Pittsburgh; Pennsylvania, November 29, 
1950, “to stimulate and conduct research and educational 
and instructive activities relating to the work of the juve- 
nile courts throughout the United States of America and 
to further the betterment of the treatment and training of 


all children and juveniles coming under the jurisdiction of 
said courts.” 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
COURT JUDGES 
Founded May 22, 1937 


Its purposes are: 


To serve by every possible means in constantly im- 
proving the standards, practices and effectiveness of the 
juvenile courts of the United States of America. 

To make available the collective experience of its 
members to persons and agencies, private and govern- 
mental, in any manner affecting juvenile courts. 

To encourage, and afford opportunity for its members 
to keep abreast of developments and approved principles 
relating to juvenile courts. 

To help in the solution of problems peculiar to its 
members as judicial and administrative officials. 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emotionally crippled 
children, regardless of race, creed or color, who are served by the 
Juvenile Courts of America. 
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